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As is customary, this Summer issue 
of Cup Srupy is largely given 
over to the papers presented at the 
Annual Conference of CSAA held 
this spring. The speeches have, of 
course, been edited here and there 
for publication, but we hope have 
not lost the informality and “tone 
of voice” that made the Confer- 
ence such a vigorous forum. A new 
addition is the report of a panel 
discussion held in the afternoon, 
which pointed up the differing 
opinions of the morning and lunch 
speakers and made possible a mort 
interesting and fruitful exchange 
of ideas . .. We would like to draw 
attention also to a report on page 
44 of the results of a recent CuHtmp 
Srupy questionnaire . . . and to a 
new feature that will make its ap- 


pearance in the Fall issue. 


Credit due 


We greatly regret the omission 
in the Spring 1958 issue of Child 
Study of the credit line for the 
cover photograph. It was by 
Raimondo Borea. 





The challenge to achieve: 


What must we ask of our children ? 


Program Statement 
of CSAA Annual Conference 
March 24, 1958 


Fs are often urged to accept their children for what they are rather 
than what they do. Is this demand a reasonable one, in a competitive world? 
It seems almost certain that we will eye each of our children with thoughts 
for his future in mind. As parents, we are proud and happy when our child 
excels, and we suffer pangs of disappointment and anxiety when he falls be- 
hind. Wil! this growing boy or girl, we wonder, someday have wh t it takes 
to achieve success? 

In urging parents to refrain from pressures and to scale down their hopes to 
suit their children’s comfort, have we lost sight of the fact that young people 
may need spurs to effort and a voice which demands some inescapable stand- 
ards of performance? 


In theory, it could be said that the problem must be seen in terms of the 
individual child’s capabilities and temperament. And further, that parents, 
school and society should combine to discover that point where pressure will 
evoke his best, yet not leave him discouraged or paralyzed. In practice, how- 
ever, it seems difficult not to lean too much one way or the other. 

We may have to make a choice. Perhaps we do have to be a bit driven if we 
are to “get somewhere.” Perhaps the will to achieve in the world today must 
be bought at the price of some personal tranquiilty. But what is the point at 
which the price may become too great? And how can we continue to safeguard 
the great rewards of non-competitive achievement, both for the individual and 
for society? 

On these questions there will be many shades of opinion among the speakers 
at this Conference. But the exploration of this present day dilemma may, we 
hope, take parents a step closer to an understanding of what they most desire 
for their children and what may have to be sacrificed in order to gain it. 





Achievement: 


By Elisabeth R. Geleerd, M.D. 


its cost and satisfactions 


The longing to be taken care of. to he "babied," 


is always with us. But the contrary wish, to explore and achieve, 


is what distinguishes man from all other species. 


S ince the launching of Sputnik, the 
country as a whole has been aroused, and 
education, learning and achievement have 
become matters of national defense along 
with long range bombers and guided mis- 
siles. But today I want to ask you to for- 
get the problems connected with the poli- 
tical situation and to look at the question 
from a purely psychological and, ultimate- 
ly, human point of view: does the pressure 
for achievement interfere with the satis- 
factory personality development of a hu- 
man being? 

From time to time in different parts of 
the world fossil bones and teeth are found 
and examined to determine whether or not 
they are remains of early species of Man. 
First the fossil remains themselves are stud- 
ied to see whether they belong to creatures 
with an upright posture, etc. But besides 
this, the physical anthropologists also un- 
dertake a minute examination of the sur- 
rounding area for traces of fire or for what 
might be rudimentary weapons or tools, be- 
cause it is these latter discoveries that will 
definitely establish that the fossils belong 
to the human race. They will prove that 
the creature of those far-off days had used 
his ability to think and, what is more, that 
he had transformed this ability into actions 


which modified his environment. It is this 
that distinguishes him from the animal spe- 
cies. 

It is true that experiments have been 
made which prove that the higher animals 
can also use their ability to think. How- 
ever, no animal has ever made a tool. When 
primitive man made fire—either by preserv- 
ing it from a tree that had caught fire from 
lightning or by observing that sparks creat- 
ed by rubbing two stones together could 
create a fire he could then purposefully 
keep alive—he had become a very special 
animal: a human being. He had created 
something; he had transformed nature to 
suit his own purposes. He had made the 
initial step in changing his environment. It 
was the first step in a process that has been 
continuous since those early days with 
every new invention, and which is still go- 
ing on in our present complicated culture. 

Which brings us back to the question of 
today’s discussion. What price achieve- 





Dr. Geleerd, faculty member of the New York 
Psychoanalytic Institute, practices in New York 
and has published articles in many professional 
journals. She was author also of an article appear- 
ing in the Fall, 1957 issue of Child Study, on The 


Beginnings of Aggressiveness in Children. 





ment? What is the cost of achievement in 
personality development? Webster's dic- 
tionary defines achievement as something 
accomplished by valor, boldness or praise- 
worthy exertion, a feat or a heroic deed, 
and quotes Woodrow Wilson: “Achieve- 
ment has become the only real patent of 
nobility in the modern w orld.” So you see 
we cannot leave out the value judgme nt in 
the word achievement. Achievement is so 
much a part of us that we only give it con- 
scious thought when it is outstanding or 
when the attainment gives us pain. When 
anthropologists describe a culture they call 
it a high-level or a low-level civilization, 
and the term low-level tends to have a de- 
rogatory while a_ high-level 
civilzation commands our admiration for 


connotation, 
what it has accomplished. 


The price of being human 


To come closer to home. Consider how 
proud and happy a parent feels with each 
new step in development that his child 
makes: the baby smiles; he can stand; he 
can feed himself. Each new step in matur- 
ation is a delight. And the delight becomes 
greater when the child speaks the first 
word; then intelligent starts 
building; remembers stories, etc., etc. These 
are all achievements. 


sentences; 


In fact we might say 
that if we want to remain human beings 
we have to continue to use all our faculties 
to achieve. And what is the price? Freud 
has discussed this in his book “Civilization 
and Its Discontents.” In German it is called 
“Das Unbehagen in der Kultur,” and “un- 
behagen” means literally 
pleasant feeling.” 


“discomfort, un- 


What is the price we pay for being hu- 
man? Here I shall ask you to make a little 
detour with me into some psychoanalytic 
theory and try to discover the source of the 
pain, of the feelings of unpleasure we suf- 
fer; the price we pay—all of us—to achieve 
and maintain a civilization. 

The infant is a creature which sleeps 
most of the time and wakes up when some- 
thing disturbs his equilibrium. In this early 


stage he has an unverbalized knowledge 
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about himself which is determined by two 
main principles: pain, on the one hand and 
pleasure, well-being or satisfaction, on the 
other. The outside world is there to give 
satisfaction. This is the period of magic; 
and it is a fairy tale land. A cry of dissat- 
isfaction and (in a happy situation) the 
mother or nurse is there with food and 
comfort. 

As development continues, the child will 
be awake for longer periods and much of 
his time will be spent playing. Playing is 
also really a learning process. Lorenz, the 
animal psychologist, has shown how much 
the play of young animals reveals the pat- 
terns of mating, fighting, etc. If you observe 
a young infant you can see how much of his 
pla ty also becomes purposeful; trying to 
reach for some thing and pulling himself up 
to get it; grasping a toy and swinging it, 
etc. The observer can already see certain 
personality patterns developing. A mother 
with more than one child can observe the 
individual differences. Some children try 
and try and don't give up, and are angry 
and unhappy until they suddenly “achieve,” 
at which point their facial expression shows 
real happiness. Others are more passive 
and will give up quickly, but may sudden- 
ly find a solution a while later. 


First encounters with reality 

The happy state of affairs of being “His 
Majesty the Baby” comes to an end very 
The little child finds that obstacles 
do not move out of the way; he may fall, o1 
And the 
inanimate objects around him are not the 
only obstacles he has to cope with, for the 


soon. 


bump himself, or burn himself. 


human be ‘ings in the environment soon re- 
veal themselves as creatures with wishes of 
their own that differ from his. They may 
put obstacles in his way in order to protect 
him, or because his actions conflict with 
their wishes. Thus another lesson is 
learned, the lesson of life—of reality; the 
basic fact that the child is part of a group 
of human beings; of a family; later of a cer- 
tain level of society, of a country, of a re- 
ligious group, of a race. 





, 
} 

As a part of these various groups he has 
to learn their languages, their customs, he 
has to take his place among them. Long 
ago his ancestors learned that to be a mem- 
ber of a group had tremendous advantages 
in the conquest and taming of nature. But 
they also learned that it exacted a price: 
the renunciation of a considerable amount 
of self-interest. To achieve this group liv- 
ing, human beings made codes of behavior 
and later they wrote them into laws (the 
Ten Commandments are an example of 
this). They also developed a conscience— 
super-ego as psychoanalysts call it. This is 
an internalized body of laws which tries to 
make honest and decent human beings out 
of us all. (However, there is no doubt that 
many human beings still need the threat of 
law to hold them in check; their own con- 
science does not suffice. ) 


To work or not to work 


In order to continue as a community of 
human beings we have to achieve. Food, 
shelter and medical care are basic needs. 
To fill them, our civilization has built up a 
most complicated structure, one in which 
human beings, the members of this com- 
munity, have to work, with their brains or 
with their hands. Through work we achieve. 
But do we want to work? Yes and no. Basi- 
cally there is great enjoyment in doing 
things and in creating; in other words, in 
working. Then where does the distaste for 
work come from? 
of sources. 


It comes from a number 


First of all, side by side with this desire 
to do things, to be active, all human beings 
retain throughout their lives a strong desire 
to be taken care of, to be sheltered, to be 
free of responsibility. In this, even the most 
adult among us at times are still like young 
children. The strength of the need varies 
from one human being to the next, but the 
need should not be ignored either in one- 
self or in others. 
very early in lite, work is im- 
posed on us by someone were and becomes 
linked with duty. It is hard to have to do 
something when one is not in the mood for 


Secondly, 


it, or when obstacles are in the way, or 
when something else appears easier or more 
attractive. Some human beings keep on try- 
ing stubbornly and do not want to give up 
But sometimes they are stubborn in an- 
other way; they do not want to give in to 
others, or to the demands put upon them. 
Psychoanalytic observation has shown that 
this reluctance is frequently linked up with 
the whole process of “anality,” feelings and 
conflicts related to the toilet-training of a 
child. When a child is toilet-trained too 


early or too strictly he feels resentful. To 
him, his excrement is something of his own, 


and he does not want to give it up on de- 
mand. He has his ways of saying “No.” He 
will do things in his own good time or not 
at all. 


many areas of his life. 


And he may come to say “No” in 
The character traits 
of orderliness and cleanliness have their ori- 
gin here. The wish to possess, to collect 
money or material possessions, is also relat- 
ed to this stage of development. The way 
toilet-training is handled is of great impor- 
tance for the later deve lopment and specifi- 
cally the attitude towards work. As there is 
a stage in which a human being enjoys be- 
ing dirty, smearing and playing with his 
excrement if he gets the chance, there will 
always be a re sidual resentment against the 


“cultural” demands for toilet-training, for 





Preparation for White House 
Conference 


Preparation for the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth is already well under 
way. One evidence of this was the Workshop held 
this spring-under the auspices of the Education- 
Recreation Conference of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly in New York to discuss preliminary 
steps. The overall questions considered at the 
Workshop were, “What are the most significant 
trends and impacts which will affect youth in the 
next decade? What are the areas in which educa- 
tion-recreation agencies can make the most effec- 
tive contribution?” With the interests of rural, ur- 
ban and suburban youth in mind, the Workshop 
pointed up agency responsibility in questions of 
physical fitness, moral and spiritual development, 
problems connected with both work and leisure, 
family life, leadership, and vouth’s part in com- 
munity affairs. 





cleanliness and order. And again there will 
always be an underlying resentment against 
any environmental demand for work, 
for “doing one’s duty.” 

Work is often thought of as the opposite 
of happiness. One must work hard and 
with grim determination, and then after- 
wards comes leisure, which is regarded as 
happiness. Nevertheless, 
has occurred. 


some confusion 
Work is not merely an ac- 
tivity that has to be endured in order to 
make a living. There is, and should be, 
pleasure and satisfaction in what one is do- 
ing. It is a psychological truth that pleas- 
ure accompanies the child’s early activity. 
It is the task of parents and educators to see 
that activity and work continue to be re- 
garded as pleasurable. 

Here the home influence is of great im- 
portance. If the mother goes about her 
household tasks reluctantly and complain- 
ingly, or if the father goes off to work in the 
morning saying he does not know how he 
wil! get through the day, the child will ab- 
sorb the idea that adult life is a burden. 
Such parental attitudes draw a basic dis- 
tinction between work and pleasure. Fur- 
thermore, many people consider some 
forms of work lower than others. Many 
women, for example, feel that housework is 
inferior to going to business. They forget 
that to do anything competently and well is 
an achievement; that to plan and prepare a 
good meal, especially on a small budget, i 
a creative activity. 


The struggle for survival 

What is so easily forgotten is that any 
form of achievement requires a certain 
amount of drudgery and application, and 
this is as true for the scientist as for the 
handyman. Further, there is the question 
of competition. All through nature the 
struggle for survival goes on. Biologically 
spe aking, life is cruel. Only the strongest, 
or the most adaptable, survive. Let us look 
at some of the animal species which have 
come to live in groups. In the insect world, 
the bees and the ants, for example, have 
given up their individuality for the com- 
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mon good. The same holds true for. those 
higher animals who live in herds: for exam- 
ple, among the apes, the young males give 
up their sexual rights in order to be pro- 
tected by the dominant male. The situation 
of early man may have been very similar to 
that of the apes—there must have been a 
great deal of hatred among the young males 
for the dominant leader who had all the 
women; and as soon as the leader became 
feeble he had to fight 
stronger ones. 


the younger and 
However, as civilization ad- 
vanced, the young human male refrained 
from fighting the leader not only through 
fear, and for the sake of protection, but also 
because he loved him. 

Fundamentally this same struggle still 
Every hu- 
man being has in him the primitive wish to 
be the strongest, most domineering, most 
powerful. 


goes on in every human being. 


This need is curbed by love in 
the widest sense. To be sure, parents would 
do well to help their children develop all 
their capabilities for survival, both mental 
and physical, to the full. However, all hu- 
man beings also have a strong need to be 
loved and a c: apacity to love; and this curbs 
and modifies their b: isically selfish and om- 
nipotent wishes. 


A crucial balance 

Moreover, in the course of development, 
they meet reality and have to face their 
limitations, and this highly painful process 
contributes to their socialization. The de- 
velopment of conscience, which restrains 
destructiveness and hostility to others, also 
supports this process of socialization. The 
most difficult task human beings are faced 
with is to find the balance between these 
two strivings: to be able to fend for oneself 
but to fight fair, and for the 
proper reasons. 


successfully, 


This is what is needed for 
successtul living. 

Humans should learn during the course 
of their development to do whatever they 
do as well as they can. 
to enjoy doing ‘well. 


They should be able 
But they must also 
learn that they are human; in other words 
that they have certain limitations, and that 
not to be tops is no disgrace. Fundamental- 





ly, this boils down to the question of why 
one does a thing, whether for love of doing 
it and doing it as well as possible, or purely 
for one’s own primitive ego satisfaction. A 
child whose parents, because of their own 
frustrations, instill in him the need to excel, 
will have a difficult time developing in him 
a proper attitude towards work. 

As we have noted, the home influence is 
of importance. But the school influence 
should not be underestimated either. A 
child coming from a home where competi- 
tiveness is encouraged for its own sake will 
be competitive even in a school where all 
efforts are made to avoid fostering such an 
attitude. On the other hand, in a school 
which stresses competition, most children 
will be under considerable tension. The 
“competitive” child will suffer, because not 
to be first is such a blow to his ego that he 
tends to react with rage or depression, or to 
find unhealthy compensation in other ways. 
The child who enjoys doing things for the 
pleasure he takes in the activ ity will not en- 
jov doing them when too much pressure to 
perform is put on him. Moreover all chil- 
dren are not equally well endowed and not 


all have the capacity to excel. Such chil- 


dren will be made far more unhappy 
such an atmosphere than thev need be. 


Becoming a mature person 


Emotional learning — the 


process — by 
which one becomes a mature human being 
in the full sense of the word—is achieved 
at the cost of pain. It requires giving up the 
wish to be taken care of, to be catered to, 
and to accept oneself with one’s imperfec- 
tions as well as one’s qualities. It means 
also to accept others; to live and let live. 
How- 
ever much educators try to make school a 
happy place, it must be realized that un- 


pleasure cannot be avoided. Learning can- 


Intellectual learning requires effort. 


not be accomplished without a certain 
amount of pressure. Neither can the prep- 
aration for life and growing up. 

I am afraid I really cannot give a “hap- 


py answer to the questions asked at this 


conference. They are the basic and com- 
plex problems of our existence as human 
beings. All I can say is that parents and 
educators should help a growing child to 
do as well as he can; not for the sake of be- 
ing better than the next one, but for the 
sake of the satisfaction and joy that comes 
in performing at his best. And they should 
help him find the place in our society which 
best fits his 
pacities. 
We have know that human society 
cannot exist without the achievements of 
its members. We have to know that to 
achieve one must pay a price. 


emotional needs and his ca- 


The price is 
the mental pain, which began long ago with 
the first efforts of our ancestors to become 
human beings. 





ASHA Conference in the fall 


The American Social Hygiene Association is in 
process of planning a Conference for October 20- 
21, 1958, and has sent out questionnaires to na- 
tional organizations which either have existing pro- 
grams family life education or an interest in 
developing such programs. It is expected that re- 
plies will be useful in determining the content of 
Attendance at the Conference will 
be limited to executives of these national organiza- 
tions or persons on their staffs chiefly responsible 
for family life education programs. 


the meetings. 


Social Work Conference in Tokyo 


America’s social welfare leaders will join repre- 
sentatives from more than 50 other nations at the 
International Conference of Social Work which 
will be held in Tokyo, November 30-December 6, 
1958. The theme of this Conference will be “Mo- 
bilizing Resources for Social Needs,” and the US. 
Committee of the Conference is planning an ex- 
hibit to demonstrate in graphic form the concern 
of this country for the individual. Leading govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies are helping to 
formulate the exhibit and will contribute facts and 
information about their services. The exhibit will 
also present a photographic essay on American 
children and what is done in this nation to help 
them. It is felt that this exhibit is an effective way 
to separate out of the complexity of social welfare 
in the United States some of the most dramatic 
human elements. 





Development of character in a child is not a simple unfolding 


of native capacities, but an active 


"becoming," 


in which 


parents’ stated values and standards play an important part 


The climate of achievement 


i challenge to achieve, be it addressed 
to child or man, involves motivation, effort 
or work, and standards of excellence. In 
guiding and educating children we hope to 
build character which will consistently put 
forth effort to achieve worthy goals. 

One position is that character is built 
through overcoming adversity. For propo- 
nents of this theory, education, quite prop- 
erly, becomes preparation for future per- 
formance. This view of education was prev- 
alent 50 and more years ago. 

Another theory is that character is an ex- 
pression of an emotional “style of life” 
which is based on patterns of appetite gra- 
tification established in infancy, and on the 
security which such eratification brings. 
According to this theory, education should 
be concerned with adjustment to needs 
now, rather than in the future, and the best 
schooling for possible adversity is to give 
the child the se curity of unconditional ac- 
ceptance and love. This view has had con- 
siderable vogue in the last 25 or 30 years in 
the applied social sciences — social work, 
mental hygiene, child guidance, education. 
It seems that at the moment we may be 





Dr. Harris, Professor at the University of Minne- 
sota and Director of its Institute of Child Welfare, 
is Vice Chairman of the Governor’s Board on Ex- 
ceptional Children. He is currently engaged in re- 
search on the effects of different kinds of upbring- 
ing as seen in a group of today’s adults. 
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By Dale B. Harris 


on the verge of a swing of the social pen- 
dulum back to the older theory of character 
formation. There are many voices being 
raised currently to suggest that we have 
gone too far in the direction of adjusting 
people comfortably, and that at least a par- 
tial return to the earlier view of developing 
hardy souls is in order. 

I have a certain sympathy with some of 
these voices. But I want to make my own 
position clear. I do not believe there is in- 
herent virtue in toughness, or that a return 
to the good old days is possible. This is a 
different world from that of 1890, and I 
fear that in our current confusion we call 
to mind greatly oversimplified images of 
orderly and satisfying patterns of family 
living, polite and well disciplined children, 
effective schools, and a reasonable tempo 
of social living. Were such things ever the 
common lot? 

There is a third possibility with regard to 
character formation, one that is particular- 
ly apropos to our rapidly changing times. 
According to this position, the growing 
child experiences, at the hands of parents 
and others, social demands that are approx- 
imately, but not perfectly, graded to his de- 
veloping abilities. As he grows up, the 
world presents him with increasing com- 
plexity. Adults step up their expectations; 
they make more complex and rigorous de- 
mands. In me eting these demands, the child 
develops a fund of knowledge, skills, and 





responses; he becomes increasingly compe- 
tent. As he grows in competence and be- 
gins to solve more problems, his perform- 
ance itself affects the complexities of this 
world. Sometimes when he performs skill- 
fully, the world is more manageable. At 
other times, his performance leads to new 
demands and greater complexity, because 
people give him greater responsibilities. 


The importance of effort 

According to this concept of character 
formation, the person finds real fulfillment 
in effort. Child development theory has in 
recent years emphasized adjustment not 
merely as a passive but as an active process, 
and has described deve ‘lopment not merely 
as unfolding but as becoming, in which as- 
pects of the environment are built into the 
developing self through the learning of 
skills, competencies and attitudes. 

It seems to me this position may help us 
find the element of truth in the current criti- 
cism of our effort to adjust the environ- 
ment to the child and the child to the en- 
vironment. Perhaps we do not need reso- 
lutely to shield the child from adversity; he 
often has a surprising resilience and tough- 
ness. Perhaps it isn’t necessary to plan doses 
of insecurity; growing up in the ordinary 
world of childhood carries with it a quite 
satisfactory complement of troubles. Chil- 
dren are perceptive, and prone to compare. 
They recognize competence, and quickly 
learn to appreciate and to value compe- 
tence in themselves and in others. Further- 
more, they are surprisingly catholic in their 
tastes; they can learn to appreciate and to 
value competence in all sorts of perform- 
ances, Children by nature are active and 
enjoy mastery. The healthy child is an ac- 
tive child. It is inactivity that needs to be 
yin not its opposite. 

Caps acity to pe rform seems to c: Urry with 
it the impulse to action. Infants get ¢ 
mendous satisfaction out of new oni 
ments. The toddler learning to walk does 
not have to be motivated—the problem is 
to get him to rest. So keen is his desire to 
repeat newly acquired actions that he may 


force himself through the movements when 
he is so tired he is literally ready to drop. 
Since there is something intrinsically satis- 
fying in mastery, the question then arises. 
“does an inner drive to excel appear at 
some stage in the development of any skill?” 
The student of child behavior is inclined to 
answer, yes. This suggests an important 
principle: get a youngster’s skill up to the 
level at which his performance gives him 
satisfaction, and he will continue to work 
on his own, without inducement from out- 
side. 

Do children need to be taught to com- 
pete in order to live successfully in a com- 
petitive world? Even though I would deny 
that children are naturally competitive, yet 
I must admit that the child’s very evident 
satisfaction in achieving new skills makes 
competition a strong incentive to action. 
From age four or five, competition takes 
many forms. It is expressed when the nurs- 
ery youngster says to his teacher, “I can do 
it, too,” when she notices another child’s 
action. Competition appears when the child 
says to his parents, “Watch ... want to see 
what I can do?” and in his attempt to do 
better than another child. Another familiar 
form of competition is the youngster’s at- 
tempt to better his own previous record, as 
well as to join with the others in trying to 
beat another team. 

Learning can occur without conscious 
effort, and certainly much of importance in 
culture is thus subtly acquired, particularly 
feelings, tastes, attitudes and dispositions. 
But skills, knowledge and performance— 
virtually all that we commonly include in 
education—-require conscious, sustained ef- 
fort. This brings us to the question of how 
difficult we should make new material, 
relation to the youngster’s already “aaun 
competence. How much does “stretching” 
a child improve his learning? 


There is evidence to suggest that simple 
tasks are achieved rapidly, with later im- 
provements being added slowly, while com- 
plex tasks are acquired slowly, with greater 
gains and more rapid progress coming late 
in the learning period. This observation 
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suggests why complicated tasks tend to dis- 
courage the beginner, who needs the en- 
couragement which comes 


progress. 


from seeing 
It also seems to argue that new 
tasks should not be too much more difficult 
than those already mastered. Yet there is 
also evidence that relatively difficult tasks 
may ultimately profit the learner more. 
With more complex learning, a longer time 
is required to reach mastery, the initial gain 
is slower, and performance is more irregu- 
lar. But with more complex problems, the 
learner shows greater superiority at the end 
of learning. 


The challenge of complexity 


We must not overlook the fact that com- 
plexity itself can be challenging. Young 
children, particularly, show their eagerness 
to learn new, and for them, often complex 
skills. In the learning of simple skills, chil- 
dren often sponti neously add complexity 
to the learning. For e xample, the simple act 
of skipping a rope is spontaneously com- 
plicated by all sorts of variations; the act 
of hopping is vastly complicated in the 
game of hop-scotch. One has only to look 
at the repertoire of a high school swimming 
team, particularly in diving, or of a gym- 
nastics team, to realize how much the skill 
of controlling the body in motion is elabo- 
rated in endless ways by the performer. 


In motor learning it has been shown re- 


peatedly that there is an hierarchial order 


to the acquiring of skills. But it has also 
been shown that to break up the skill arbi- 
trarily and to learn the elements first is less 
productive than to try to learn the skilled 
act as a whole. Yet when learning is con- 
centrated on the skilled act as a whole, 
mastery of simpler elements precedes mas- 
tery of the more complicated ones. It may 
well be that all learning has this character, 
and that setting relatively difficult goals 
right at the start gives impetus to some kind 
of organization or integration. For exam- 
ple, in learning a golf stroke one doesn't 
practice grasp, stance, address and swing 
separately, but puts himself through the 
entire coordin: ited act. 
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A child learns more rapidly when he 
knows whether or not his performance is 
successful. In other words, he requires 
But what stand- 
ard? The parent or teacher wants to know 
which will best encourage and _ stimulate 
the child—a standard of excellence adjusted 
to his present level of performance, or one 
adjusted to the very best performance the 
voungster might possibly achieve? 


some standard of success. 


When we explore this idea of setting 
standards in order to maintain motivation, 
we come back once more to the question of 
building character. How best can we build 
in each youngster the desire consistently to 
do his best, a dedication to excellence, and 
a habit of sustained effort? Is this done by 
setting high standards, expressing discon- 
tent with present achievement and risking 
insecurity? 

Dr. David Levy in 1937° called attention 
to a condition which he called “primary af- 
fect hunger,” produced by inadequate nur- 
turance which sometimes is cloaked in at- 
tempts to direct, help, and accelerate the 
child. His observation, and the experience 
of others who have noted the devastating 
effect of such “affect hunger,” have given 
rise to the emphasis on the need for love 
and security in healthy growth. We have 
grown ‘pushing” children. 
Is it possible that we have over-emphasized 
the threat of pressure and control to the 
child’s security? 


cautious about * 


The truth probably is, that 
given basic acceptance in the personal re- 
lationship of parent and child, the normal 
youngster can tolerate a good deal of the 
discomfort which may come from being 
held to high standards. 


What about family pressures? 


What has research on normal youngsters 


to say about family pressure to achieve? In 
a series of important studies Professor Al- 
fred Baldwin!?* 
family 


has defined a type of 
which encourages much talk be- 
tween parent and child, such as giving ex- 
planations in response to youngster’s ques- 
tions, consulting about policy decisions, ex- 
plaining family rules, being generally per- 





missive, and giving some attention to intel- 
lectual values. This type of family experi- 
ence makes for increased social activity in 
the youngster, both in friendly and out-go- 
ing characteristics and also in unfriendly 
and domineering reactions. It seems to pro- 
duce a fearless, aggressive, out-going child 
somewhat negativistic toward adults, but 
skillful in leadership with other children. 
This child tends also to be curious, noncon- 
forming and disobedient. When, however, 
such a democratic parent establishes mod- 
erate limits and conveys them clearly to 
the child, and when parents agree on dis- 
cipline, the negativistic, quarrelsome and 
disobedient characteristics are fewer. There 
is also some decrease in aggressive, planful, 
tenacious and fearless behavior. There is 
no marked effect on curiosity and noncon- 
formity, though the child may become 
somewhat more suggestible. 

A high degree of control in a non-demo- 
cratic family—one in which there is little 
discussion with the child—tends to reduce 
the child’s social activity and makes him 
less aggressive, quarrelsome, resistant and 
disobedient. But high control also reduces 
curiosity, originality and fancifulness. 

These data suggest also that a combina- 
tion of democracy and contro] can encour- 
age the child’s intellectual curiosity and so- 


cial qualities while reducing resistant, dis- 
obedient, and negativistic features of be- 
havior. The suggestion is that this can be 
done without reducing the child to a level 


of passive conformity. 


Capacity and performance in school 

If we assume that in any school grade 
there are wide variations in ability, and that 
the teacher despite her efforts to individual- 
ize instruction, will almost inevitably aim 
her teaching toward the middle of the 
range rather than toward the extremes, we 
have a situation in which some yonngsters 
are held to higher standards than others. 
Under these circumstances, the duller child 
is pushed harder than the brighter child, 
for whom things come much more easily. 
The educational literature suggests that in 
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general the child of lower abilities works 
much closer to his potential than does the 
child of outstanding ability. Standards of 
performance somewhat above his level get 
more out of him, relative to his capacity. 


Social status and child rearing 

Another “experiment” provided by actual 
living conditions is the observation of dif- 
ferences among social classes with respect 
to child rearing. Anthropologists have at- 
tempted with some success to trace person- 
ality differences in national groups to dif- 
ferences in child rearing practices. It has 
been rather well established that in our 
own culture, middle class people have been 
more concerned with their youngster’s suc- 
cess, and have held them to higher stand- 
ards than have people in lower occupation- 
al groups. People in lower occupations, it 
has been affirmed, are more permissive 
with their children, and, by inference, 
warmer and more accepting of them. Other 
writers, among them Professor Henry Maas® 
and quite recently, Professor Robert Sears 
and colleagues’, have questioned this asser- 
tion, finding lower class persons less con- 
cerned with their children, more distant 
trom them psychologically, less involved in 
every way. What to some has appeared as 
permissiveness is more accurately charac- 
terized as indifference. 

In our studies at the Institute of Child 
Development at Minnesota, we find corrob- 
oration of this among families whose chil- 
dren were studied in the late 1920's. Our 
records show that children from lower class 
families were treated more casually, even 
indifferently, whereas children from mid- 
dle class families were handled much more 
strictly, but at the same time were given 
more warmth, encouragement, approval, 
and other psychological advantages. 

A recent review by Professor Bronfen- 
brenner' suggests that middle and lower 
classes may be more alike today than a 
generation ago. Lower class people are be- 
coming more middle class in their stand- 
ards, perhaps, while middle class folk, in- 
fluenced by the “permissive” child care li- 
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terature of the last 15 or 20 years, have be- 
come increasingly permissive and accept- 
ing. In spite of these changes, the middle 
class parent still appears to hold higher ex- 
pectations for his child. 

Professors Sears, Maccoby and Levin? 
find that there is a discernible and consis- 
tent style of behavior in the mothers’ hand- 
ling of their children’s dependency, sex be- 
havior and aggression. Warmth and accep- 
tance, coupled with the use of withdrawal 
of love as punishment, seems to be an ef- 
fective way of producing strong conscience 
in children, Girls develop this inner con- 
trol of behavior earlier and faster than do 
boys; possibly because they identify with 
the female parent more readily than dv 
boys. These writers stress the importance 
of reasoning with children in the control of 
their behavior — discussion is perhaps a 
more palatable way of bringing children 
around to accepting desirable limits and 
standards than direct imposition. The par- 
ent, then, who gives love and takes time to 
explain his requirements, who uses disap- 
proval or other forms of withdrawal of love 
as punishment, apparently fosters firm ded- 
ication to ideals of good behavior and per- 
formance. 


The effect of parental standards 


In studies at the Institute of Child De- 
velopment following up our Nursery School 
children of the late 1920's, we are finding 
evidence for the effectiveness of parental 
standards. Using several criteria, we have 


selected a sample of children who came 


from homes where parents were in general 
clear about their standards, established lim- 
its, made some demands and _ otherwise 
demonstrated how children “ought to be,” 
while at the same time extending approval 
and love. Another sample was identified, 
matched in sex and socio-economic status, 
whose families were notably relaxed with 
respect to the routines of child training, 
sometimes quite indulgent, not too con- 
cerned with guiding the child’s experience 
or education, and casual about the child’s 


-interactions with his peers. These families 





likewise extended affection and warmth. 
Young adults, who as children came from 
the more structured family experience look 
back more favorably on their education, 
and much more favorably on their child- 
hood relations with their parents than do 
those from less structured families. They 
are now more satisfied with their jobs and 
with their family life. They are, however, 
less satisfied with themselves as persons; 
they feel they 
would like to. 


don’t measure up as they 


There are no differences between the 
samples in satisfaction with present income 
and standard of living which is, in fact, 
quite similar in both samples, and with in- 
terpersonal relations. Young adults from 
the more structured backgrounds much 
more often express attitudes of confidence 
in the future, belief in work as the way to 
success, confidence in the good will and the 
essential fairness of others. Young adults 
from less structured families are much more 
likely to interpret success in terms of luck 
or special influence, and to express distrust 
of other persons and pessimism about their 
own future, and the future of the nation. 
On the California Psychological Inventory, 
the young people from structured families 
tend to make scores showing more intel- 
lectual efficiency and orientation toward 
achievement, more interest in and respon- 
siveness to the needs, motives, feelings and 
experiences of others, and more concern 
with how others react to them. 


A spur to achievement 


While our study is not yet complete, we 
can affirm with some confidence that par- 
ents who set standards and observe values 
probably sensitize their children to intel- 
lectual values, including the importance of 
education, to the worth of achiev ement, and 
to the need to work. Such parents build an 
effective relationship with their children. 
Though not completely free from friction, 
it is a relationship that children will later 
almost certainly regard favorably. Parents 
who display standards and values lay the 
groundwork in their children for job satis- 


faction and_ social-mindedness, concern 
with and for others and good personal mo- 
rale. True, these children will in all prob- 
ability be somewhat dissatisfied with them- 
selves. But isn’t dissatisfaction with the 
status quo part of having high standards? 

In conclusion, I would plead for parents 
more frequently to demonstrate their own 
values, the way they feel about personal 
and social issues. I would urge parents, 
loving their children and attempting to 
understand their point of view, to lay out 
ground rules for their youngsters which 
will preserve the forms of behavior and 
ideals of conduct parents believe impor- 
tant. I would urge that parents do this even 
though holding to standards is difficult and 
at times quite unpopular with their chil- 
dren. If the parent occasionally re-examines 
and modifies a position which experience 
shows to have been ill-advised, I doubt that 
serious harm is done a child by parental 
firmness in some unpopular decisions. The 
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important thing is that the conflict in val- 
ues revealed by the disagreement be 
thought through and a decision made. 

Let me be perfectly clear on this. I am 
not rejecting the principle that children 
learn decision-making by making their own 
decisions; this is a very sound principle. 
But I would affirm that children also learn 
how to make decisions by observing their 
parents making decisions. And when the 
model is vacillating, or evasive, this exper- 
ience, too, can have an effect. 

I am not asking for a return to the au- 
thoritarian family where decisions are “laid 
on the line,” never discussed or explained, 


and where parents seldom if ever take their 


youngsters’ position or point of view seri- 
ously into account. I am saying that when 
parents find themselves indecisive and dis- 
turbed over an issue, they are revealing 
areas of personal confusion, or compromise 
over values which do mean something to 
them. I am saying that these parents must 
explore their own beliefs and make their 
own commitments clear instead of hiding 


The family 


in action 


L. sociology, there was a contemporary of 
Freud’s whose approach to the problems of 
human motivation was in a sense comple- 
mentary to Freud’s. Whereas Freud fo- 
cused upon the eternal dilemmas of sociali- 
zation, without specifying in detail the val- 
ue systems of the cultures involved, Max 
Weber emphasized the values of a people 
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behind the argument that on such matters 
it is better to let the youngster make up his 
mind “when he is old enough.” Such a par- 
ent has already set a model of decision- 
making by default. I am saying that char- 
acter is fostered by courageously facing 
within the family the issue of confused 
standards, whether personal or interper- 
sonal. I have no fears for children of par- 
ents who do this honestly and sympatheti- 
cally, for their education, their “adjust- 
ment,” or their effectiveness, in turn, as citi- 
zens and parents. 
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Studying the family as a social group 
helps us to understand how children 
come by their individual values 


By Fred L. Strodtbeck 


and closed his eyes almost completely to 
the way in w hich values are inculcated. 

It is the particular responsibility of our 
scientific generation to fuse the emphases 
of Freud and Weber. Our understanding 
of the linkage between the values of par- 
ents and the values their children come to 
hold is today at the same stage as our un- 
derstanding of children’s diseases was at the 
turn of the century. We have hunches, 
some names for mechanisms involved, a 
broad spectrum of behavioral scientists at 
work on the problem, but we have no cer- 
tain skills. 

As we trace out interrelationships be- 





tween socialization practices and values, we 
find that frequently it is the most obvious 
ones which we are slowest to understand. 
For example, we have been able to surmise 
relationships between the toilet training of 
the infant, a socializing experience, and 
certain personality tendencies of the child. 
But we have been less ready to recognize 
the significance of the fact that it is those 
mothers who place a high demand upon 
cleanliness and neatness who tend to toilet 
train very early. We almost reluctantly rec- 
ognize that parents, although they may not 
understand fully the mechanism by which 
they achieve their result, do tend to pro- 
duce the kind of behavior in their children 
which suits their own ideas of a desirable 
adaptation to society. 

An interesting ex: imple is provided by the 
studies made by McClelland and his asso- 
ciates of the folk stories of the Plains In- 
dians, the so-called coyote stories. The de- 
gree to which the hero in these stories faces 
barriers, feels happy when he’s successful 
and disappointed when he fails is inter- 
preted by McClelland to indicate the de- 
gree of stress put on achievement. This em- 
phasis is much stronger in some groups of 
the Plains Indians than in others. McClel- 
land also demonstrates that those societies 
which put the highest value on achieve- 
ment in their coyote stories tend to have 
the most demanding and harsh socialization 
practices in their infant training. 

Such ingenious assessment of interrela- 
tions between values and socialization prac- 
tices has, for some inexplicable reason, 
been more easily made of foreign cultures 
than of our own. Perhaps we are so con- 
vinced of the complications in the function- 
ing of our society that we are reluctant to 
undertake first steps which must necessar- 
ily seem so primitive. 

Let me illustrate that first steps are pos- 
sible from a study by Marion Winterbot- 
tom. For each of the following four ques- 
tions, I suggest that mothers answer by stat- 
ing the age at which they believe a child 
should master the behavior in question. At 
what age do you believe that a child should 


know his way around the city? At what age 
do you think a child should be willing to 
try new things? At what age do you think 
that a child should be able to do well in 
competition? At what age do you think that 
a child should be able to make his own 
friends? 

Next, take the four ages given in response 
to these questions, add them and divide by 
four. This gives an average age which has 
been found to differ significantly for moth- 
ers selected from different cultural back- 
grounds. Mothers of Jewish ethnicity give 
an average age figure of 6.1 years. This is 
the youngest for any of the larger ethnic 
groups. For the Protestant groups. the fig- 
ure is 6.2 years; for the Irish Catholic, 7.1 
years and for the Italian Catholic, 8.2 years. 

Now, what is the meaning of these differ- 


ences in emphasis? At the two extremes 


aré the Jewish and the Italian Catholic 
groups, both of which came to this country 
at about the turn of the century, and were 
more equally prepared for adaptation to 
American life than is ordinarily assumed. 


Yet. if we look at the relative status 
achieved by these groups during the inter- 
vening 50 years, we find that the Jews have 
achieved a much higher status than have 
the Italian Catholics. Can this difference in 
age of mastery expectations have had any 
conceivable role in producing these differ- 
ences? And note, too, this question is raised 
not about some exotic culture. We are here 
concerned with cultural values and subse- 
quent adaptation in our own competitive 
society. 


The significance of daily behavior 

The proper study of socialization requires 
systernatic observation of the day-to-day 
repetitive behavior which takes place be- 
tween parents and their children and be- 
tween family members and representatives 
of the larger society. The problem is more 
that there is an overwhelming amount of 
such data than that they are inaccessible. 
The scientific trick is to isolate within this 
body of data certain segments so that we 
can study each problem more purposefully. 
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It is the disposition of many current ap- 
proaches to circumvent this lack of knowl- 
edge about the functioning of socialization 
systems by undue concentration on individ- 
ual phenomena. The explicit recognition of 
the social linkage between mass society and 
individual motivation has not come easily. 
For example, when we attempted during 
the last war to assess the effects on the 
morale of men in the armed forces of large 
scale information programs designed to 
raise morale, we found very little relation- 
ship. What seemed to be most important 
in maintaining the morale of the individual 
soldier was his relationship to the other 
three or four or five men with whom he 
worked and fought most closely. As a re- 
sult of this insight, considerable modifica- 
tion has been made of the way in which 
men are recruited, trained. and assigned in- 
to various units of the army. There is now 
a firmer disposition to recognize the im- 
portance of keeping men together in prim- 
ary units. 
, Again, in our studies of voters and voting 
preferences we find that it is less the indi- 
vidual’s response to the candidate that is so 
important than it is the individual’s re- 
sponse to his group’s evaluation of the can- 
didate. The famous studies of Warner and 
his associates on the achievement system in 
a small community show similarly that the 
paths of mobility in such communities lead 
upward not individually, but by steps of 
successive identification with different 
cliques, 


The child's responses 

Is it not also probable that we shall have 
to take the family into account as an inter- 
vening system if we are really to under- 
stand how the socialization of the individ- 
ual child is affected by the achievement de- 
mands of the larger society? To illustrate 
the possibility, let us assume that the ulti- 
mate achievement of a child is a value 
widely held by all families. We shall also 
assume that between the child and other 
members of the family there are relation- 
ships which, to a degree, parallel the inter- 
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Hi Neighbor program 


To bring the folklore of countries aided by 
UNICEF to the children of America, the U. S, 
Committee for UNICEF has developed a series of 
books and records which can be used to plan en- 
tertainment with an international flavor, provide 
youngsters with a means of understanding and 
welcoming foreign-born newcomers to their com- 
munities, or just give the individual child and his 
parents an enjoyable adventure with the songs, 
dances and stories of far-off lands. Books, at $1.00 
each, and records at $3.00 each are available from 
the Committee, United Nations, New York. 





relationships of individuals in other types 
of groups. If the family functions as other 
groups do, we may assume that the lower 
the rank of the child in the family, the less 
he will believe in and subscribe to its norms. 
And, on the contrary, the higher the rank 
of a child as a group member in the family, 
the greater will be his feeling of dedication 
to the family’s norms. In other words, we 
suggest that negative consequences arise in 
the family, as in other groups, when’ differ- 
ence in rank among the persons who par- 
ticipate in joint activity is accentuated. 

From this general study of small group 
functioning we are led to believe that dif- 
ferences in rank can be handled in two 
somewhat different ways. Differences in 
rank which have existed at one time may 
be reduced as the group goes through dif- 
ferent phases of activity. The negative con- 
sequences of differences in rank can also be 
mitigated by role specialization. A classical 
example is the reduction of competition 
when male and female roles are clearly as- 
signed. Indeed there are observable emo- 
tional costs to families in which conven- 
tional father-mother role specialization is 
not present. Our knowledge about adult- 
child role specialization and its effects, par- 
ticularly in early adolescence, 
clearly understood. 


is not so 


Research findings and hunches 


Viewing the family as a social group 
provides hunches as to what problems may 
be important and suggests ways in which 





these problems may be investigated. Let me 
be more personal in this connection. I’ve 
worked largely with families consisting of 
mother, father, and an adolescent son be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. In all cases, 
the adults have been “second generation” 
residents in this country and their children 
“third generation.” 

To obtain a sample of their on-going re- 
lationships with one another, we ask each 
member of the family a series of questions, 
such as: If a boy goes into the army with a 
group of other boys from his neighborhood 
ana has a chance to get ahead if he leaves 
his group, should he think first of getting 
ahead or of sticking with his friends? In 
this case, we get answers from the boy, from 
his mother and from his father. With this 
and other questions we seek to understand 
the value orientation that a family wishes 
to communicate to its son. If we find that a 
mother and father agree and the son dis- 
agrees, or father and son agree and the 
mother disagrees, we encourage them to 
talk over these differences so that they may 
then come to understand how each mem- 
ber of the family reached his or her posi- 


tion. If possible, we ask them to indicate a 
solution which best represents the thinking 
of the family as a whole. When a record-— 
ing of this discussion is carefully studied, 
one not only obtains a measure of the sup- 
portiveness offered, but also of the pres- 
sures utilized by these individuals in deal- 
ing with one another. Finally, the degree 
to which one family member has the power 
to make his own point of view prevail is 
disclosed. 

It may come as no surprise to you that 
power scores arrived at in this way do sys- 
tematically differentiate between father and 
mother and son roles: the father wins 
roughly 38 percent of the decisions; the 
mother, 33 percent; and the son, 29 percent. 
Interestingly, as the socio-economic status 
of the family rises, there is a systematic 
shift in the power of the father. The reader 
may test his own feeling for the distribution 
of power within families by raising the 
question, “Does the father win more deci- 
sions in the higher socio-economic or in the 
lower socio-economic status family?” The 


lower, you say? You're wrong! 
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An important principle 


Here we see the application of an impor- 
tant principle: in all groups, a problem of 
responding to external demands is present, 
and those who have the greater competence 
at this external adaptation come to have the 
greater power in the group. And so it is 
that we frequently find that even though 
the lower class Italian father wishes to tell 
his boy what to do, he encounters resistance 
because the boy can observe that a father 
who still carries his lunch pail is not one to 
turn to for “answers.” Whereas, if the fath- 
er is a successful executive, notwithstand- 
ing our biases to the contrary, ordinarily he 
can handle disputes on values in such a 
way as to persuade the members of his 
family. In general, the higher the socio- 
economic status, the greater the power of 
the father. 


The main objective of my research was 


to look for evidence of a relationship be- 
tween the power structure in the family and 
the achievement motivation of the son. As 
an adjunct to this, eight attitude statements 
which relate to the achievement of children 
were evolved. A few of these are: 1) Plan- 
ning only makes a person unhappy since 
your plans hardly ever work out. 2) When 
the time comes for a boy to take a job, he 
should stay near his parents, even if it 
means giving up a good job opportunity. 3) 
The best kind of job to have is where you 
are part of an organization all working to- 
gether, even if you dont get individual 
credit. 

“Disagree” answers to these questions are 
added to provide an achievement value, or 
“V" score. If a boy answers these questions 
in such a way as to indicate a belief that by 
his own effort he can manipulate the world 
rather than being mostly at the mercy of 
chance . . . if he desires to work in a situa- 
tion where you get individual reward . . . if 
he believes that it is legitimate for a boy to 
leave his family in order to get ahead. . . 
and if he is disposed to defer immediate 
gratification for longer term gains, he will 
have a higher “V” score. 
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We find, after we have factored out eth- 
nic and status differences, that the higher 
the power of the father in the family deci- 
sion making situation, the lower the “V” 
score of the son. 

In what way does the achieving, ade- 
quate father actually undercut the goal that 
he strives for most in regard to his son? 
What is the mechanism by which this takes 
place? And how can we understand this 
mechanism if we do try to view the family 
as an operating group? 


What fosters achievement? 

It is my thought that if we look both at 
the early socialization period and at the so- 
cialization period which characterizes early 
adolescence, we shall discern two important 
processes. In the first instance, the child 
who is pushed a little ahead of his own 
competence develops the same sort of per- 
sistence that comes with aperiodic rewards 
in learning situations. The child receives 
rewards for acts in ways he doesn't fully 
understand. So, too, for punishments. If the 
mother is generally supportive he comes 
more to hope for success than to fear fail- 
ure. But whereas he persists in the reward 
activities, he at the same time comes to be- 
lieve that his relations with his parents are 
contingent upon performances—their love 
is not altogether unequivocal. Hence, later 
in life, when he faces the dilemma of a 
choice between direct interpersonal gratifi- 
cation and the more impersonal rewards 
from achievement-related activity, he tends 
to choose the latter. 

If this developmental trend is coupled 
with an early adolescent farnily experience 
in which the child feels he makes a real 
contribution—and for this to be the case he 
must make a real contribution—then, he is 
well on the road toward a career in which 
he conceives of the external environment 
as being responsive to his own efforts to 
achieve. This theory as to how an “achiev- 
er’ proceeds is at best just a hunch; for this 
hunch to be validated will require much 
disciplined observation of that life around 
us which, unfortunately, seems so obvious. 





What should education offer to 


the “unillusioned” 


generation? 


The sense of discovery and great possibilities must be 
restored to students who make over-modest demands of 


their education, themselves and their future 


‘| here are many ways of thinking and 
talking about the present generation, and I 
think there are more people talking about 
them than there are members of the young- 
er geneiation. This is all to the good, pro- 
vided the talk is based on understanding 
and direct acquaintance with the young 
people being talked about. 
ten the case, and the clichés—security- 
minded, conformist, silent, beat, tired—fall 
like rain on the heads of the young. 

But it is true that each gene ration has its 
own truth, its particular reality, its private 
world, and its own way of looking at life. 
If educators and parents are to help the 
young, and if education is to be effective, 
it must begin with an understanding of 
these truths. We need to listen to the 
young as we listen to music, sympatheti- 
‘cally, expectantly, 


This is not of- 


appreciating the indi- 
vidual sounds and recognizing the total in- 
tention of the music. 

There is, in fact, a new attitude in the 
present generation of Western youth. Hav- 
ing been brought up in the Western world 
to have no illusions, the present generation 
is not so much disillusioned, since it had 
none to start with, but unillusioned. It ac- 
cepts the world as it finds it, having been 
taught to do so. 


This can have one of two effects. As in 


By Harold Taylor 


the case of the angry young men of Eng- 
land celebrated by John Osborne, it can 
have the effect of creating a tough-minded 
minority who attack the complacency and 
the closed-in quality of the life around 
them. Or, as in the case of American writ- 
ers and students, who aren't mad at anyone, 
it may involve a movement away from ex- 
ternal issues of politics, social conditions 
or controversy, into analytical thinking and 
introspection. 

We now have in the American colleges 
the first generation of understood children 
brought up by understanding parents. Be- 
ing underst ood by parents puts a special 
kind of burden on the child—the burden of 
personal decision. In the absence of a 
strong line of parental authority, the child 
has little to rebel against, and in a world in 
which he is not ordered around but told to 
choose his way, he may stifle in an atmos- 
phere of kindly over-all approval. 

In such an atmosphe re of acceptance and 
freedom from 


restriction, young people 





Harold Taylor, educator and philosopher, became 
President of Sarah Lawrence College in 1945. He 
is the author of Education and Freedom and edi- 
tor of Essays in Teaching. Formerly on the phil- 
osophy faculty of the University of Wisconsin, he 
received his doctorate for a study on The Concept 
of Reason. 
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feel a deep emotional fatigue from contin- 
ually being forced to make their own de- 
cisions before they have had enough exper- 
ience to feel able to do so. 

In the previous generation, what chil- 
dren needed was a release from the con- 
strictions of authority laid down by tradi- 
tion, academic convention, parental rights 
and social custom. 
lease. 


They received much re- 
But having received it, and having 
also received a higher degree of self- under- 
standing combined with a higher degree of 
tolerance for deviations in all human be- 
havior, they wish to be relieved of some of 
the burden of self-responsibility, and even 
of self-understanding. As a result, we often 
find college students bored by discussion, 
tired of asking questions. 
word,” 


“Give us the 
“You know more than 
Tell us.” 

Or, on the other hand, students will say, 
“What is the point in so much student self- 
government? We had all that in high 
school. 


they will say. 
I do, what is the answer? 


“in get on to the more interesting 


things. I don’t have time for making rules 


about curfew and bicycle permission.” In 


of student 
government has run down simply because 
the: most responsible students do not wish 
to run for office. They would prefer an 
orderly arrangement of student life which 
worked fairly and automatically. They 
would prefer to have some one other than 
inexperienced students do the administra- 
tion of student affairs. Having been given 
their freedom, they find that it works well, 
but is a bore to administer. 


some colleges the machinery 


The generation of "the third eye” 

There are other effects of our modern 
child rearing. Here is one of them, stated 
by a young man who seems to me to have 
come close to defining his age: 

“We are the generation of the third eye,” 
he says, “the eye of self-consciousness, the 
eye of self-criticism .. . The characteristic 
fear of our generation is our horror of find- 
ing ourselves ludicrous. 

“We suspect that the great mass of men 
in every age have been as mediocre as we 
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are, but that no age has been as conscious 
of its mediocrity as we.” 

The person who acts sincerely, boldly, 
enthusiastically, can be brought down in 
full flight by a sneer or a cynical smile, and 
ina negative time, it is wiser for the young 
not to risk their self-confidence by a show 
of public enthusiasm or idealism. I believe 
that this is another effect of 
ing” by the older generation. 


“understand- 
Being sensi- 
tive to the psy chological implications of be- 
havior, parents and their children have be- 
come accustomed to thinking of strong ac- 
tion as some form of aggression, or gratifi- 
cation, and have tended to create a degree 
of self-consciousness in personal relations 
which makes every action a subject for dis- 
cussion rather than an occasion for delight, 
praise, or blame. Thus we get a monotone 
of feeling, with no one risking the larger 
emotions of joy, anger, dramatic action, 
and most preferring the gentler pleasures 
of approval and adaptation. 

The level of ideals is thereby lowered, 
and the young, having been taught to do 
so by their parents, do not choose the big- 
ger issues, the difficult wav, the higher 
ideal, and are absorbed in what has been 
called a “poor morality” in a period of high 
prosperity. 


The lowered sights 

Another student, among the unsilent 
ones who learned to speak at Princeton, 
states a common ideal for young and old 
alike when he says: “Success for me would 
mean a job that I could leave after eight 
hours and that would provide for self-ful- 
fillment within a framework of inconspicu- 
ous luxury.” 

Now surely this is a modest demand and 
surely this is much less of a demand than 
the young should be making. 

When we ask at this conference, 
much can we ask of our children?” I reply, 
we can ask much more than this. But we 
have not asked much more than this of our- 
selves, and therefore our children, having 
been understood rather than inspired, have 
not learned to look beyond the limits of 


“How 





their present lives. This is not because this 
generation is less idealistic than its prede- 
cessors. It is more talented, better educat- 
ed, better able to handle its problems, and 
genuinely concerned with human values. 
It has been taught to recognize the advan- 
tages of material and personal security, but 
not the means of translating idealism into 
productive action. 

The real question now becomes, not what 
is wrong with this generation, since the 
question of what is wrong is less important 
than the question of what is true. The real 
question is, given the character of this gen- 
eration, what kind of education can we as 
parents and teachers provide in order to do 
what always must be done in every age— 
raise the level of human ideals and the level 
of human achievement? This is the pri- 
mary task of education. Yet in this country, 
at this point in its material success and 
prosperity, we hear constantly of the val- 
ues of college in raising your income. It 
works out over a life-time, I believe, to 
around $100,000 more for a B.A. degree 
than is possible without one. But if there 
are any in this audience who are advising 
students to go on to the Ph.D. or any high- 
er degree, I wish to remind you that real 
income falls sharply after the completion 
of the B.A. 


The real mission of a student 

Emphasis on the personal advantages of 
a college education has distracted many 
people from thinking of the true values of 
higher learning and the real mission of the 
student. 

A student is not a professional athlete, 
although many universities and a large seg- 
ment of the watching public act as if he 
were. He is not a young business man, 
building a good record, getting what are 
called “contacts” starting his business ca- 
reer in his sophomore year. He is not a 
unit of manpower, to be classified accord- 
ing to skills and talent, and put through 
“hard subjects” which will be useful for the 
country’s military and economic security. 

A student is a person who is learning to 


fulfill his powers and to find ways of using 
them in the service of mankind. The stud- 
ent at his best has a purity of motive which 
is the mark of his true function. He wants 
to know the truth, to know what is good, 
not merely for his own or for other peoples’ 
advantage, but in order to achieve his ma- 
turity as a student. He is granted the price- 
less advantage of looking openly at the 
world to discover its secrets. He is given 
the rare privilege of withholding his as- 
sent to the claims the world makes tor its 
own particular brand of truth, and he can 
decide what he thinks on the basis of the 
evidence, not on the basis of pressure, be- 
cause this is in fact what it means to be a 
student, and what the world asks the stud- 
ent to be. For a little time before he begins 
a life which will gradually involve him in 
more and more commitment to tasks and 
duties which are not central to the concern 
with truth and ideals, the student lives in a 
world of discovery and of possibility where 
nothing is yet comple tely settled, where 
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everything, including the achievement of 
greatness, is still actively possible. 

A student must make the most of this 
time, for it may never come again. If his 
life as a student does not possess the ex- 
citément, the innocence and the hope of 
the true enquirer, he may never again ex- 
perience a time for thoughtful and sensi- 
tive attention to the big issues of human 
life. If he does possess that quality in his 
life as a student, you can be sure it will re- 
main with him as a way of thinking and 
acting for the rest of his days. 

It is a symbol of our present attitudes 
that we now find ourselves with huge ex- 
penditures of money and manpower for 
shooting rockets to the moon and exploring 
outer space while we spend trivial amounts 
to handle the problems which lie on our 
educational doorsteps. 

The real challenge to this country is not 
from the propaganda battle with the Sov- 
iets, nor from the science and missiles race, 
nor from anywhere outside the United 
States. The real challenge lies deep within 
American culture. It is simply, How can 
we give to our children—those who will be- 
come scientists, artists, writers, teachers, 
workers, business men, doctors, and our fu- 
ture citizens—the educational support they 
need to carry out their mission as Ameri- 
cans? 


The true goal of education 

I suggest therefore that the reforms we 
must make in American education are not 
primarily those of requiring more subject 
matter, although of course there are sub- 
jects ranging from mathematics to foreign 
languages and world history which must 
be included in any good high school cur- 
riculum. 

The problem is much more complicated 
than requiring more subjects of more stud- 
ents. The true scientist, for example, de- 
pends for his achievement on the quality 
of his total education. The quality of his 
total education depends not only on the 
particular training he has had in science or 
any other field, but on the infusion of a 
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passion for learning into his intellectual 
bloodstream. The student who has been 
inspired with the desire to learn and who 
is given encouragement to fulfill his desire 
can and will learn anything which lies with- 
in his capacity. If we are to have first-rate 
education, we will first have to have first- 
rate teachers, and we will not get first-rate 
teachers until we bring into the teaching 


profession the very best among our present 


students. Here the parents, the community 
leaders, the present teachers have a role to 
play—they are the ones whose encourage- 
ment and support for the student and his 
interest in ideals will do more than any- 
thing else to make the life of the mind a 
fascinating prospect and a goal worth aim- 
ing for. 


Pressure not the answer 

Parents will be wise, therefore, not to 
press their children to compete for grades, 
not to force them by positive attitude to 
concentrate on getting into famous col- 
leges, not to make themselves and _ their 
children anxious by the threat of non-ad- 
mission. This has only the effect of de- 
stroying the true meaning of education. 
There is room for the young in colleges 
suited to their needs and abilities, and we 
must plan the future so that there will con- 
tinue to be room for all of them. In the 
meantime, our efforts should be directed to 
the positive encouragement of their intel- 
lectual and cultural interests, and to letting 
them know that there are greater things in 
life than making money and being popular 
with everyone. 

Nor do I think we will gain very much 
by continuing to condemn American high 
school education for the fact that it does 
not compare favorably with the European 
or the Soviet system. The Soviet system 
itself is a second-hand copy of some of the 
worst defects of the European system, and 
is as rigidly organized as the 19th century 
system which prevailed before new ad- 
vances were made, particularly in America 
during the present century. 


There is no doubt that American boys 











and girls could do more in high school and 
in college than they are now doing. They 
want to do more, and will do more if they 
are given the opportunity. But this is not 
to say that therefore we should select our 
youth for special technical posts, and then 
train them to become specialists in assigned 
fields. If we were to try to do that, we 
would destroy the most important values 
we already have in our high school system, 
which as a system is strong, growing, and 
lacks only the support of the American peo- 
ple to gain its full maturity. The young will 
never achieve a sense of the importance of 
the intellect until we treat them seriously 
as students and until we treat the country’s 
educational needs as a far greater national 
crisis than the present state of our military 
and scientific preparation. 

Let us concentrate then on a few simple 
things: let us plan our education so that 
each student may enjoy the excitement of 
ideas that are interesting and important, 
and let us reform our curriculum with this 
in mind. 


Let us make sure that our children know 
that we have confidence in their ability to 
learn, some quickly and some slowly, but 
let us not penalize either the slow, the 
average or the fast by establishing a pace 
which all must follow all of the time. Wise 
grouping in selected fields will bring into 
play the best pace for the most. 

Let us take the responsibility for telling 
the younger generation what we think, 
what we have learned, what we hope they 
will do, leaving to them the freedom and 
the responsibility of challenging our ideas 
with their own. Let us not act as if we 
were the silent generation. Let us keep our 
educational system diverse and flexible, 
ready to adapt itself to humanity's needs, 
not merely to the demands of a competi- 
tive society. 

Let us remember that the measure of a 
man, like the measure of a civilization, lies 
in the way each responds to the demand for 
imaginative thinking, for the solution of 
human problems, and for the enrichment 
of human life. 


Education—the mirror of society 


If schools are not demanding enough of our children, 
the fault lies not in "education," but in the 
sum of society's ideals, wishes and demands 


By Diana Trilling 


\\ hile the subject of this conference 


manifestly concerns the expert, the profes- 
sional worker in education and child train- 
ing, it seems to me that it is a subject which 
also peculiarly involves those of us who, 
like myself, are only the beneficiaries—or 
the victims—of expert theory and practice. 





As a free lance writer, Mrs. Trilling has contrib- 
uted to such magazines as Harpers, Vogue, The 
Reporter and Commentary. She writes on literary 
and political subjects, has edited two books of 
D. H. Lawrence’s writings, and presently is author 
of a column of cultural comment for the New 
Leader. 


Those of us, that is, who are merely par- 
ents, or merely cultural observers. 

When I use the word “merely” in this 
way, my irony is so obvious as to be rude. 
But if I may, I should like to underscore 
the obvious, just for a moment. I doubt if 
there is a single enlightened, self-conscious 
mother in this country who, in dealing with 
the people in charge of her children’s edu- 
cation, hasn't had occasion to shrug her 
shoulders in bitterness or despair and sav. 
“What difference does it make what I 
think? I'm only the child’s mother.” It’s 
reached the point, indeed, where the moth- 
er says it first: she starts the interview by 
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saying, “Of course I’m only Johnnie’s moth- 
er... and the teacher comes to their ses- 
sion prepared with a whole marvelous para- 
phernalia of reassurance: “Now I’m sure 
you know much more about Johnnie than 
I do. You're his mother after all, and I'm 
merely his teacher It’s an amusing 
game we play, we mere parents on the one 
side, and you mere experts on the other— 
each side knows the rules. And each side 
knows who is going to win—at least, I do. 


The expert, of course. 


No innocent victims 

But if I like to place myself on the side 
of embattled parenthood, I am afraid that 
I cannot speak in its name or even on its 
behalf—at least, not in the sense that vou 
might expect from this preface. Having es- 
tablished my personal bias, | now propose 
to make a large about-face and address 
myself precisely to the part which I be- 
lieve mere parents or mere cultural critics 
have played in creating such mistakes and 
deficiencies as we may now find in educa- 
tion. I myself think that there are very 
serious flaws in the attitudes which domi- 
nate present-day educational practice; and 
] are these flaws directly pertain to the 
way in which present- day education re- 
But I do not believe 
that the parents of this country, or the citi- 
zens of this country, 


gards peice 


are the innocent vic- 
tims they sometimes like to think they are. 
Education is not a conspiracy of experts. 
It is a function of society. It is an expres- 
And in the measure that 
we have any of us helped create or even 
accepted the dominant attitudes of Ameri- 
can society in these last decades, we have 
equal responsibility with the experts for 
both the virtues and the vices of our edu- 
cational system. 


sion of a culture. 


In speaking of equal responsibility, I am 
not talking about anything which is gener- 
ally understood as parent-teacher coopera- 
tion. That’s just the ceremony of shared re- 
sponsibility. I am talking about something 
far more fundamental and important—our 
joint participation in the life of our times. 
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Parents and teachers alike, we are all of us 
the formers of our culture, and formed by 
our culture. In terms of our shared responses 
to the forces which move a society, it is 
meaningless to erect any kind of barrier 
between our educators or psychologists, 
on the one hand, and merely parents and 
citizens on the other. I could paraphrase 
the famous quotation from Donne: so far 
as education is concerned, no section of so- 
ciety is an island unto itself; we are all part 
of one another; and when we come togeth- 
er, to talk about the education of our chil- 
dren, we non-experts have the right—in- 
deed, the duty—only of self-criticism. By 
and large, our children have been 


taught 


just the way we wanted them to be taught. 
We are the educational attitudes which we 
have come together to discuss. 

This is especially relevant, I believe, to 
the whole question of achievement. I find 
it quite impossible to separate the problem 
of how much we should or should not de- 
mand of our children from other problems 
of our culture, and consider it as if it were 
purely a question in psychology or in peda- 
Let us ask ourselves why our 
newspapers have been so full of educa- 
tional news and questions in these last few 
months or why, indeed, we have chosen to 


gogic theory. 


talk about achievement just at this particu- 
lar time. Is it because of self-generated 
pressures from within the educational pro- 
fessions, or is it a response to something 
outside their sphere of specialization? 


A poor basis for reassessment 

I think we know the answer. Education 
is a top subject on the current agenda be- 
cause Russia launched a satellite; suddenly 
we're very frightened that America may be 
deficient in the training of a new genera- 
tion of scientists. This strikes me as a very 
poor, even dangerous, atmosphere in which 
to examine the problem of achievement. It 
is nevertheless the fact we must face—that 
we are here, not at the behest of education 
or psychology, but at the behest of politics. 
(Culture always implies politics, since 
there is no aspect of culture which is not 





directly or indirectly influenced by the po- 
litical forces which govern our life in so- 
ciety. ) 

It would seem to me to be fair to say that 
the general feeling in America at this mo- 
ment is that education, or education abet- 
ted by psychology, has done us wrong—that 
our schools have been asking too little of 
our children, that they have put insufficient 
emphasis on the inte llectual disciplines and 
on achievement. As I have indicated, I 
agree with this criticism, but with a large 
addendum-I feel that everywhere in our 
society, and not alone in our schools, mind 
and intellect have been on the defensive in 
these last decades, with serious consequen- 
ces of both a public and a private nature. 
What mind has had to defend itself against 
is a new concept of democracy — what | 
should like to call the progressive concept 
of democracy which has developed in this 
country over the last quarter century. 


Democracy threatened 

It is now forty years since the Russian 
revolution. Totalitarianism has been abroad 
in the world for forty years. 
Communist 


But this was 
totalitarianism that was 
launched in 1918, and it has never been 
Communist totalitarianism—or at least nev- 
er until perhaps the last year or two—that 
has made progressive, enlightened Ameri- 
cans fearful for their democracy. It was 
with the triumph of Nazism in the early 
30's that our progressive culture became 
alarmed at the totalitarian threat to free- 
dom and undertook consciously to buttress 
the American way of life against the seduc- 
tions and depredations of fascism. It was 
only with the rise of Hitlerism that thought- 
ful Americans for the first time came to re- 
gard American democracy as a gift of which 
we could be robbed if we failed to guard 
it, as a possession to whose worth and pre- 
cariousness we must be constantly alert 
Now, I think this self-consciousness was 
in some degree inevitable. In confronta- 
tion with the reality of what happens to 
people under totalitarianism, whether red 
or brown, we are surely to be forgiven even 


a certain excess of democratic vigilance. 
What I find lamentable is the debased no- 
tion of democracy with which we have 
tried to counter the real or fancied threats 
to democracy, especially the debased no- 


tions of democracy which seem to me to 
underlie ‘the dominant tendencies of pres- 


ent-day education. For it is my belief that 
it is to a false interpretation of what is 
meant by democracy that we must in large 
part ascribe the low valuation which our 
culture places upon any distinction of in- 
tellect and the inadequate standards of in- 
tellectual accomplishment 
schools set up for our children. In the past 
of this country, equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all our citizens was thought of as 


which our 


one of the principal goals or goods of de- 
Today, democratic citizenship 
has come to be thought of as a principal 
goal of education. Traditionally in this 
country democracy has _ held the proud 


mocracy. 


place of benefactor of the people. Today 
it has been assigned the rather humble 
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place of benefici: uy of the people, the ob- 
ject of educ: ition—education for democracy, 
education for citizenship—rather than the 
solid ground on which education is plant- 
ed. I submit that this is a major cultural 
change. 

And vet, surely, it is not because our pro- 


vrams of “education for democracv” have 


robbed democracy of its former prestige 


that we attack them from an educational 
point of view. We can readily imagine an 
educational program directed to good citi- 
zenship which would also be a good edu- 
cational program. Where the nub of the 
educational matter lies is in what we mean 
by good citizenship. 


A distortion of the democratic ideal 

It lies, I think, in the distortion we have 
worked upon the democratic ideal itself. 
There was a time—it is within the recollec- 
tion of many of us—when the democratic 
impulse was virtually defined by its high 
regard for the differing endowments and 
dispositions of human beings, by its high 
regard for individual gifts and energy, by 
its sincere respect for diversity. This de fi- 
nition no longer applies. For several dec- 
ades now, the democratic sentiment, at its 
most self-conscious and 
might well be defined in 
terms. 


conscientious, 
quite opposite 
It refuses to recognize and respect 
the human diversity. It moves, 
subtly, 


’ however 
on-the belief that democratic man 
is average man, man his group aspect 
and group function, man as the least com- 
mon denominator of our human possibility. 
And it is to this conforming image that our 
education primarily directs itself. 

The fashionable word “conformism” is, 
of course, just another way of describing 
this poor democratic image of ours. The 
recent outcry against conformism is our 
healthy protest—or what should be a 
healthy protest—against our replacement of 
the idea of individual capacity with the 
idea of average capacity or with the idea 
of social adaptation. I am afraid, however, 
that I cannot take as much comfort as I 


should like to from our anti-conformist agi- 
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tation because it is my uneasy impression 
that it is precisely the same people who 
are now most vocal in their protest against 
American conformism who have actually 
constituted the vanguard of conformism in 
our intellectual life, paradoxical as that may 
sound. I refer to the vanguard of conscious 
I refer to all 
the men and women of enlightenment and 
good-will who, in their zeal to protect de- 
mocracy against fascism, have in effect pro- 
duced a stereotype of democratic thinking 
whose results can now be felt in so many 


progressivism in this country. 


departments of our culture. I refer, indeed 
—let me come right out with it—to us mere 
parents and mere cultural observers who 
suddenly find so much to criticize in cur- 
rent education—as if we had had no part in 
its genesis. We blame our experts for their 
emphasis upon group adjustment at the ex- 
pense of individual distinction. We blame 
our teachers for concentrating, not on sub- 
jects, but on attitudes. We blame our 
schools for being too little concerned with 
the training of the intellect—all at once we 
ask of education, “Why did you force my 
» play base ‘ball when it should 
have ‘ei pe rfectly clear to you that he’s a 
born physicist who needed more arithmetic 
homework?” 


Johnnie t 


But was it not we ourselves 
who thought it was more important for 
Johnnie to merge in the group than to stay 
at home and improve his mathematics? The 
sentiment we now begin to attack in edu- 
cation was our own contribution to our cul- 
ture and our demand of our culture. It was 
our own response to the political pressures 
of our times. And if now we no longer like 
what we have wrought, surely we owe it to 
ourselves as well as to the objects of our 
criticism that we bring at least this much 
self-knowledge to bear on our discussions. 


No blind response 

And certainly we should be warned 
against another blind response to a new 
political pressure, the pressure of sputniks. 
More science and mathematics are not the 
answer to the questions we are raising to- 
day—it is not as simple and technical 





that. Nor even asking more of our children 


in the way of 


achievement, though I am 


all tor asking more, far more. The answer 


is not as mechanical as that. 


The new manipulators 

A few minutes ago I spoke of respect; | 
spoke of the democratic impulse as having 
once been defined by its respect for divers- 
ity. | should like to turn now to this con- 
cept of respect—or, first, to what I conceive 
to be its opposite: 
lation. 


the concept of manipu- 
[ suppose that in a sense teachers, 
like ministers, have always been mi inipula- 
tors of the public morality. Whoever un- 
dertakes to lead or guide is setting out to 
manipulate the opinions and attitudes, even 
What is 
new to our times is the great increase in the 
range and variety of the manipulative pro- 
fessions, the 


the being, of his fellow-creatures. 


growth of — self-confidence 
among the older manipulative professions, 
their new prestige in society and the power 
that has accrued to them because of their 
connection with science. Unquestionably 
it is from science—from the sciences of psy- 
chology, psychiatry and psychoanalysis— 
that there has come the new power of the 
teaching profession, and its new impulse to 
imposition. It may seem strange to talk 
about the power of one of the worst-paid 
professions in the land. 
take about it: 
power, if only in relation to parents, than 
ever before in history. 


But make no mis- 
teachers today have more 


Education's first function 

We can estimate the present-day situa- 
tion fairly accurately, I think, if humor- 
ously, by tracing the falling curve of au- 
thority—if not necessarily of prestige—from 
the nursery school te acher to the univer- 
sity professor. To the casual eye it would 
certainly seem as if the nursery teacher, 
who has no subject matter to teach, would 
be in a rather disadvantageous position 
compared, say, to the college professor of 
philosophy. But we all know that just the 
opposite is the case: John Dewey, nay 
Aristotle himself, could wield! but. small 


power in our lives compared to the nursery 
school teacher who, by virtue of her iden- 
tification with the psychiatric sciences, con- 
centrates in her one person the final judg- 
ment on what it is that does or does not 
constitute our child’s mental health. 

| have been talking about the relation 
democratic 


between education and our 


ideal. If our society feels, as | believe it 
does, that education is not an end in itselt 
but the servant of democracy, it must ob- 
viously follow that education will increas- 
ingly come to regard the student not as an 
object for intellectual training but as an 
Object of social manipulation. Indeed, it 
seems to me inevitable that there will be 
an increase in the manipulative impulse 
wherever education takes upon itself the 
conscious function of shaping social atti- 
tudes—and especially when it embarks up- 
on this program with all the authority vest- 
ed in it by the sciences of psychology and 
psychiatry. Only if social attitudes are a 
by -product of intellectual training, an acci- 
dent so-to-speak of the process of educa- 
tion rather than its goal, have we any sate- 
guard against manipulation—or any basis 
for a proper appraisal of just how much or 
how little we should ask of our children in 
the way of achievement. The manipulative 
impulse does not live comfortably with re- 
spect for mind; in fact, I know no emotion 
more destructive of intellectual respect 
than the desire to control other people, 
whether in the name of God or the state or 
the individual’s own best welfare. And 
however ardently it mav be directed to- 


ward a democratic end, the manipulative 
instinct is not democratic; on the contrary. 
I should not want to go so far as to sav 


that American education, in the service of 
has itself become totalitarian— 
that would be patently absurd. But I do 
believe that this is the general direction in 


democracy, 


which it has moved—the direction of a sort 
of bland, benevolent proto-totalitarianism 
—as more and more subtly it has trans- 
formed itself from an agency for the train- 
ing of young minds to an agency for the 
molding of young social units. 





The concept of respect 


And thus I come to the concept of re- 
spect, my sole answer to the riddles of the 
universe. By respect I mean self-respect, of 
course, as well as respect for others. We 
are all of us familiar with what by now is 
almost a psychological cliché—we cannot 
trust other people unless we trust ourselves, 
we cannot love anyone else if we lack in 
proper self-love, we cannot respect others 
unless we respect ourselves. I would say 
that a distinguishing mark of American cul- 
ture in recent years is its failure, its grow- 
ing failure, of self-respect. Everywhere we 
look in our society, we meet the sense that 
America somehow is not what she should 
be, that we always somehow fall short of 
what we have a right to expect of our- 
selves, that we Americans are somehow al- 
ways at fault vis-a-vis other cultures and 
other nations. Of course, this is one of the 
endearing features of our national charac- 
ter, it makes for a beautiful lack of stuffi- 
ness and a real innocence, the innocence of 
youth. But it is also a very great danger. 
In our political life, for instance, I would 
hazard the opinion that there isn’t a mis- 
take of foreign policy which we have made 
within my memory—and there have been 
a few—that cannot in some significant way 
be traced to the failure of this country to 
make a sound measure and assertion of its 
own strength. This is the source of all our 


stupidities and inadequacies—and it is a 
failure, not of over-valuation of our pow- 
er but of under-valuation of our power, 
and of the duties which are consequent 
upon great power. 


As a culture, as a na- 
tion, we want to be approved rather than 
respected. We'd love it if we could be 
merged into the family of nations rather 
than distinguished among them. We'd 
rather be thought well-adjusted, even to 
our enemies, than put ourselves under the 
pressure of an achievement commensurate 
with our strength. I don’t know how we're 
going to learn to put the right kind and 
amount of pressure on our children when, 
as a nation, we're so reluctant to put pres- 
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Still, the solution of one 
problem cannot wait upon the solution of 


sure on ourselves. 


all our problems: perhaps education can 
transcend this national disability. 

doubt that any teacher who truly re- 
spects his student will put him under more 
intellectual pressure than he can stand. If 
you really respect a child, and you concvive 
it to be your job to feed and train his mind, 
it seems to me that you will naturally and 
quite readily recognize his intelle ctual ca- 
pacity or lack of it; there will be no incen- 
tive to push beyond the point where it 
brings rewards both to him and yourself. 
This doesn’t mean that the teacher won't 
exert pressure in order to counteract the 
child’s inertia, sloth, diffidence or whatever 
it may be which checks his fullest use of 
his powers. But what is wrong with good 
pressure—pressure, that is, in terms of the 
task in hand, and limited by respect for the 
other person’s capacity? This much I can 
say with certainty: the intellectual life is 
never conducted except under pressure 
against laziness, fear, inertia, and the temp- 
tation of whatever it may be which is more 
amusing than doing one’s work. 


The need for pressure 

It is my belief, indeed, that only under 
pressure is intellectual development possi- 
ble—pressure from the outside, I mean, 
which we then hope will translate itself in- 
to pressure from within oneself. And since 
I think of education as being solely con- 
cerned (in a programmatic way, that is) 
with intellectual development — all other 
gains of a social, psychological and moral 
sort being accidental or incidental to intel- 
lectual progress—education and the putting 
of pressure are, for me, virtually insepar- 
able from each other. Training of any kind, 
whether in athletics or ithe intellectual dis- 
ciplines, whether in dancing, singing or 
sword-swallowing, is’ always a matter of 
asking of oneself more effort than one is 
quite prepared to give. The good teacher, 
in whatever activity, is the teacher who can 
stimulate or even force this extension of 
one’s powers. 





As for the relation between creativeness 
or the artistic impulse, on the one hand, and 
intellectual development, on the other, here 
too I am atraid I allow very little separa- 
tion. The history of literary effort should 
convince us that knowledge and the train- 
ing of our powers of reasoning are wholly 
consonant with the life of the literary im- 
agination. In fact, literature in this century 
—by which I mean so-called imaginative 
writing, poetry and fiction far more than 
criticism—would seem to me to have deter- 
iorated in direct proportion to the lack of 
rigor in the education of our writers. 


The role of the mind in personality 

And as for painters and musicians who 
are notoriously supposed to be in direct 
daily eae with their primitive 
natures, I doubt if the historical record can 
ce atin a bit of evidence that they are 
damaged by having well-stocked brains 
which they know how to use. Obviously, it 
would be foolish to require the same degre e 
of continuing intellectual devotion from a 
young v iolinist as from a budding historian. 
But I think we can operate on the assur- 
ance that we will not destroy his musical 
gift by asking the young musician to sub- 
mit himself to the ordin: ary curriculum of 
the intellectual disciplines. There is no ar- 
tist who isn’t the better artist for also being 
a well-educated man—the division we like 
to make between the creative life and the 
life of mind is a sentimentality. Even more 
important, it ignores the role that mind or 
intelligence, that intellect plays in the or- 
ganization of the total human personality. 

One of the original errors of progressive 
education—as we have come to recognize— 
was its assumption that the free licensing 
of a child’s feelings was a guaranty of his 
free, healthy, creative personality. Psychia- 
try—or perhaps psychoanalysis—has been at 
some pains in recent years to tell us that 
quite the opposite is the case and that it is 
in the proper limiting and structuring of a 
child’s emotional situation that we give him 
the best chance to develop as a free person. 
It is my impression that this very sound 


tenet has already come to be much abused; 
expectably enough, the retreat from the 
over-permissiveness of a previous decade 
has been made to cover a variety of ungen- 

erous personal impulses, on the part of both 
parents and teachers. But it is a sound ten- 
et, nonetheless, with significant application 
For what better struc- 
a child than 


to our subject today. 
ture for his life can we offer 
education in the real, old-fashioned sense— 
learning, drilling, amassing knowledge and 
exploring knowledge and reasoning from 
knowledge? What better aid have we to 
offer in the development of a healthy ego? 
| would put it this way: no neurosis is 
good; it would be highly desirable if we 
could look to a society that was free of neu- 
rosis—at least, I suppose it would be highly 
desirable. But since the psychiatric sciences 
have not yet found out how to reach this 
millenium, what we are left with is a choice 
between neuroses. Clearly, there are pret- 
erences. I think we are all of us less dis- 
turbed by the neurosis which permits the 
individual the free functioning of his intel- 


lect, and not only because this is socially 


more useful but also because it is as if we in- 
tuitively perceive the sense in which the 
signs of a healthy intellect are also the signs 
of a healthy psyche, If, then, it is because 
of our commitment to mental health that we 
have devalued the training of our children’s 
minds, it should be time that we recognized 
our error. 


Achievement and culture 

I seem to have made a rather large cir- 
cuit from our political attitudes and our at- 
titudes toward democracy to our attitudes 
toward mental health. But is it really such 
a wide tour as it may look? Is the subject 
of achievement actually susceptible of iso- 
lation in the gener al canvas of our culture? 
I think not. The interplay of the myriad 
forces within a culture is as close and subtle 
as the interplay of the myriad forces within 
I think we fail 
in appreciation of the importance of our 
subject today if we fail to recognize its vast 
social as well as personal ramifications. 


the individual personality. 
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In some fields—like sport and business—the American 
community does a tremendous talent-searching job. But we 
need to offer support and respect to a much wider range of abilities 


By Eli Ginzberg 


The pursuit of excellence 


I have been uneasy about the radical shifts 
taking place in our attitudes toward educa- 
tion in this country due to the fact that the 
Russians are doing things which, if we had 
not been so badly informed, we might have 
known they were capable of doing and 
were, in fact, in the process of achieving. 
Their progress along these lines was report- 
ed in the learned journals as early as 1952. 
But it just wasn't convenient for us to be- 
lieve that they were anything but barbar- 
ians and we didn’t pay any attention to 
these reports, which in itself can serve as a 
footnote to any discussion of our educa- 
tional competence. 

There are some advantages, nevertheless, 
to the kind of excitement that has now been 
generated and that makes us take another 
look at what we've been doing. The fact 
that we are looking at our education this 
time not only quantitatively but qualita- 
tively, I like to believe is good. It is surely 
significant that this morning's edition of 
the New York Times devoted its lead col- 
umn to this very question of quality—I take 
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that as a good sign. I think the fact that 
psychiatry, psychology and education have 
been linked is fortunate in that we will now 
look at a number of things together, in 
their relation to one another, rather than in 
separate compartments. 

In still another respect, we may be moved 
to take a new look at ourselves. We are 
great ones for believing in the power of 
gadgets. and when a problem arises are apt 
to believe that the solution can be achieved 
by a new mechanical device. In the pres- 
ent educational crisis, we hope to be bailed 
out by closed circuit television or by the 
expenditure of large sums of money. Yet al- 
ready there are warnings that we need 
more profound approaches. Here I am try- 
ing to indicate to you how a social scientist 
with some acquaintance with education, vet 
no educator; with some acquaintance with 
psychiatry and psychology but no psychia- 
trist; and with some acquaintance with 
what's been going on—how such a person 
sees the theme of this conference and the 
preoccupations and interests it expresses. 

For one thing, I’m impressed with the 
fact that parents have long simultaneously 
exaggerated and underestimated their influ- 
ence on their children. They've exaggerat- 
ed it because, I believe, in the enamorment 
with modern psychology, they forgot that 
the child’s. potential is already largely de- 





termined at birth. And even with the best 
will in the world, with the greatest intelli- 
gence, forbearing, love and insight, there 
is much that cannot be changed by the par- 
ent because heredity plays its part—and a 
very large part it is. 

On the other hand, I think that the par- 
ent has seriously underestimated what he 
can and should do as regards the teaching 
of the child. The notion that a parent has 
no educational responsibilities, that these 
belong to something called “the school,” 
and that the poor harassed teacher is sup- 
posed to do all the educating, is one of the 
most fantastic and naive notions about an 
over-specialized and not very thoughtful 
society that I know of. How is the college 
professor supposed to do anything with a 
group of students who grew up in homes, 
lived in communities, and were part of a 
culture in which books and ideas were not 
only unimportant, but had a negative val- 
ue? He may be the world’s best pedagogue 
but there’s very little that he can do for 
such young people. 


The school's role confused 

My next point is that the school is also 
very confused—I'm talking now as a social 
scientist—as to what it’s supposed to do and 
what it’s not supposed to do. The school 
has nothing fundamertally to do with the 
adjustment of the human personality. That's 
not its job. And one way to be sure that 
an institution can't perform at all, is to give 


it more tasks than it can possibly do, or 


tasks that are inappropriate in the first 
place. The school can, and supposedly did, 
in manv societies (even including our 
own) have a responsibility for the instruc- 
tion of the young; and that job it ought to 
do more of, and better, than it has been do- 
ing. The question of human personality 
and its adjustment is a problem, (a) oi 
heredity, (b) of the home and (c) of the 
totality of human experiences. Obviously, 
a child’s emotional problems will be added 
to or subtracted from during the many 
hours a,day and many days a week that he 
spends in school. But that’s incidental, a 


footnote to his major life’s experiences. 


Limitations set by the culture 

My third point is that both home and 
school are ultimately very limited in what 
they can do because both of them are part 
of a larger culture. By and large, we in the 
United States tend increasingly to a uni- 
form culture—for example, one city looks 
just like another. If you wake up in St. 
Louis, as I did the other day, you might 
not suspect that this was, after all, an im- 
portant metropolis on the periphery of the 
South which one might expect to be influ- 
enced by, and be responsive to, the South- 
ern tradition. Any traces of such a tradi- 
tion are almost eliminated—a serious mat- 
ter, because the more we get to be alike 
and the more the culture gets standardized, 
the more hopeless is the challenge present- 
ed to the home and the individual school 
teacher or the school to move against it, to 
develop individual talents and characteris- 
tics and ideals. This much is certain, that 
we all have to move together, if anything 
of this kind is contemplated. 


Overstimulation 

My fourth point is that I’ve been im- 
pressed, over the years, with the fact that 
serious parents from middle class and up- 
per middle class society, have tended to en- 
gage in a dichotomous type of child-rearing 
which is very much concerned with the 
well-being and happiness of their young- 
sters, but also provides, as I see it, a tre- 
mendous overstimulation of these children. 
Everything is routinized and organized. A 
child must go to this kind of class and that 
kind of class and this kind of group and so 
on, to the point where even a visit to the 
barber has to be scheduled days ahead. | 
submit that this exceedingly rigid type of 
schedule, with a tremendous amount of gen- 
board, 
which is supposed to make the “all around 
man’ —this is damnation, and doom for the 
human personality, and especially for the 
talented individual. 

I should like to ask for a little more tol- 


eralized stimulation across the 
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erance for deviation. In this connection, I 
would like to comment on the prevalence of 
a kind of pseudo freedom in our current 
child-rearing practices. Having been told 
that it's important for the individual to 
make his own decisions, we've been going 
through a big mockery of real freedom in 
this country and inflicting this pseudo-free- 
dom on many of our children. We give 
them a fair amount of rope but somebody 
keeps holding onto the other end of the 
rope. Thus the decisions may actually be 
made by the children but not in the free- 
dom which would allow them to take the 
consequences. I see many youngsters who 
ostensibly have the opportunity to grow up 
by asserting themselves, but who are still 
under the disguised but ever-present influ- 
ence of the parent. 


The old young people 

Let me give you a sociological fact that 
may bring out this point more sharply. We 
have reached a point in the United States 
in which the most common age for mar- 


riage for women is 18 and where 50 percent 
of all the women of the United States are 


married before their 21st birthday. Forty- 
three percent of all men of 20 years or old- 
er now in college are married. Young peo- 
ple don’t have to ask their parents whether 
they can get married, since they are able to 
earn enough money to support themselves. 

That's part of the story, but by no means 
the whole of it. As far as I can judge we 
have more old young people than I know 
of anywhere in the world. Although they 
may have shown independence in getting 
married early, their great ambition there- 
after is not to be in conflict with the older 
generation but more or less imitate their 
parents as quickly as possible by settling 
down and starting to have their own fami- 
lies. I want it on the record that I’m not op- 
posed to either family life or children. But 
it is necessary for me to stress the fact that 
there is something very peculiar in a so- 
ciety in which people rush into marriage 
that early as if they were determined to do 
this ~s a way of “realizing themselves.” 
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Now I admit I don't know what's going on, 
but I suspect that it has something to do 
with the tremendous drives toward con- 
formity, tremendous fears of deviation, tre- 
mendous unwillingness to test oneself and 
try oneself and take the consequences. And 
obviously, he who is not willing to fail can 
never really create anything worthwhile. 
This much I will offer unequivocally as be- 
ing relevant to the problems of creativity: 
if you're not willing to take the risk of fail- 
ure, you will never produce anything sig- 
nificant. 

So I see this sociological phenomenon as 
further evidence of what I consider the 
pseudo-freedom — that 
society. 


characterizes our 
I believe that when an 18-year old 
girl who has never had any other experi- 
ences than going to school and parties, de- 
cides to ge t married, and a 20- -vear old boy 
who has always lived off papa and w hose 
nearest approach to independence was four 
years in college does the same, this is a 
sign, not of maturity, but of the opposite. 


An arduous undertaking 

[ would like to make these few points in 
summary. The pursuit of excellence is a 
very long and difficult and arduous under- 
taking, requiring great natural endowment 
and courage and requiring also both sup- 
port and challenge from society. Since 
problems are inherent in life, the question 
is, whether there is at least minimum ap- 
preciation in society for excellence when it 
is finally achieved. I find it a little unset- 
tling that in our American society, with the 
highest standard of living the ‘world has 
ever known, only two out of fifteen adults 
read even one book a year, and a distin- 
guished poet finds it virtually impossible to 
live by his works. 

Now the most important factors in crea- 
tivity and achievement are obviously root- 
ed in the individual’s value structure, his 
long-term goals, his discipline and commit- 
ments to something worthwhile. If his com- 
mitments are to acceptability, social con- 
formity, popularity, there is certainly no in- 
centive for him to take upon himself the 





arduous, difficult and uncertain rewards of 
striving after excellence and _ originality. 
And since our society is very rich and offers 
numerous acceptable levels of resolution, 
all but the most ambitious or dedicated may 
ask: “Why bother? 

But I don’t think one should be too neg- 
ative about our society. It is interesting to 
note in which fields it does have high stand- 
ards, both for achievement and its rewards. 
This is true in the field of music, in the field 
of sport and in the field of business. But 
for some reason or another, this culture of 
ours is very selective as to what it truly re- 
spects. The question really is, how to move 
further on from the areas which it is now 
willing to respect, into new areas which it 
doesn’t yet recognize as important. I’m al- 
ways impressed with the fact that we do a 


Panel discussion 


The panel discussion held on the after- 
noon of the CSAA Annual Conference, 
March 24th, brought together the speakers 
of the morning—Drs. Geleerd, Harris and 
Strodtbeck and President Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence College—to discuss some of the 
ideas coming out of the morning’s speeches 
and the addresses given at the luncheon 
session by Mrs. Diana Trilling and Dr. Eli 
Ginzberg. The panel was chaired by Mr. 
Richard D. Heffner, Director of Programs 
of the Metropolitan Educational Television 
Association. 

There seemed to be a feeling on the part 
of some of the discussants that in seeking 
remedies for the deficiencies of our educa- 
tional system, of which the nation has be- 
come so newly and uncomfortably aware, 
we might be in danger of scrapping all we 
have recently learned and merely swinging 
back to old methods of pedagogy and old 
theories of discipline. Mr. Heffner, for in- 
stance, opened the panel by asking whether 


colossal talent-searching job in one field, 
the field that we think is important: no 
youngster in the United States with talent 
{or baseball is overlooked. Now, if we could 
ever get ourselves to think that some other 
things are just as important as baseball, we 
would be at least fairly well along the way 
to the general exploration and dev elopment 
of the many different talents in our society. 

I'll leave you with one comment: I told 
my five-year-old that I was coming down 
to talk to a thousand mommies. What 
should I say to them? And he said, “I real- 
ly don’t know.” “Well,” I. said, “think.” 
“Well,” he said, “I suppose, tell them it’s 
not so good for kids to get away with 
things.” In America, perhaps adults have 
recently learned that it’s not so good for 
them to get away with things, either. 


“devil” 

which to blame all our shortcomings, and 
putting all the onus on the practice of per- 
missiveness in our schools and in our child 
rearing. Dr. Taylor also pointed to the va- 
lidity of the progressive theories which saw 
the human intellect in the context of emo- 
tions and _ social Whereas he 
thought there had been some corruption 
and misuse of this philosophy, he felt that 
it was basically sound, and that sympathy 
for the individual child and understanding 


we were not searching for a 


relations. 


of his talents and capacities remained 
valid educational goal. A curriculum, he 
thought, should not make an arbitrary dis- 
tinction between drilling and self-discipline. 

Dr. Harris agreed that formalism is a 
“dead duck”—that research has shown you 
don’t strengthen a mind as you do a muscle 
by making it work over a hard subject, re- 
gardless of the subject’s worth per se. In- 
v, and the learner 
Nevertheless, he made 


ner interest is necessary, 
must be “involved.” 
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a plea for more emphasis on pertormance, 
pointing out that a generation of teachers 
had concerned themselves primarily with 
the child’s feelings and social relationships, 
and that this preoccupation had detracted 
from emphasis on objective standards 
judging achievement. 

Dr. Geleerd spoke of the contribution 
made by psychoanalysis to the understand- 
ing of the learning and achieving processes. 
Children, she thought, have perhaps been 
victimized by having to make decisions too 
mature for them; but freedom appropriate 
to their age and stage of development is 
still desirable. She referred to the part 
played by the ego and the superego in 
thinking, learning and forming ideals, and 
Mr. Heffner remarked also that we were in 
danger of forgetting what we had learned 
about personality and development from 
psychology. 

Dr. Strodtbeck, looking at the problem 
from another angle, said that there is a lack 
of realism in considering the educational 
system apart from the whole structure of 
our society. There are multiple pressures 

1 American society today and though we 
try to mask the effects of our competitive 
system, and protect children from its full 
effects by a certain amount of separation in- 
to age and ability units, it remains true that 
people of mediocre intelligence will never 
move to the top of the ladder. Therefore, 
alternate satisfactions and adjustments must 
be opened up to such people. 

Dr. Taylor, felt that I.Q. and 
other intelligence ratings which tend to des- 
ignate some as mediocre and others as ade- 
quate or superior, have had the unfortunate 
effect of seeming to foreclose people's po- 
tentialities right from the start and defeat 
a child before he has shown how far he can 
really go. While the realities of achieve- 
standards need _ stressing, the 
learning process is important, too: the wish 
to continue learning, or lack of interest, will 
have an effect on the outcome. Dr. Harris 
agreed that discouragement can put a stop 
to progress, but remarked that children 
themselves are very quick to recognize var- 


however. 


ment and 
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ied kinds of excellence, leaving room for 
more than one kind of attainment. 

Dr. Taylor questioned Dr. Strodtbeck's 
concept of social mobility, and its limits. He 
pointed out that it used to be easier for 
students of mediocre 1.Q. 
lege and the very fact of having done so in- 
creased their self-esteem—actu: ully they per- 
formed quite creditably in later life. Refer- 
ring to a remark made by Dr. Ginzberg in 
his morning speech (see page 30), he ob- 


io get into col- 


jected to the idea that a student who came 
from an unbookish family presented the col- 
lege teacher with a hopeless problem—on 


the contrary, he thought that such students 
were often the ones who presented the most 
exciting challenges and were the most re- 
ceptive to new horizons. 

The discussion then seemed to shift from 
the school to the question of permissiveness 
in family life. Mr. Heffner again brought 
out the central point: must we revert to an 
authoritarian system, with all its errors, or 
can we find a way to combine the strengths 
of authority with the strengths of freedom? 
Dr. Harris, referring to some of his com- 
ments in the morning session (see p. §), 
underscored the results of his studies with 
adults who had been reared a) in a permis- 
sive atmosphere or b) in a more “struc- 
tured” family. His conclusion was that 
where the parents had a definite set of val- 
ues and convictions which they did not hes- 
itate to state, the children grew up with a 
greater satisfaction in their lives and jobs, 
though with less self-satisfaction. People 
from the more permissive families, where 
parents backed away from “taking sides” 
and let the children make up their own 
minds on most subjects, seemed to lack fo- 
cus and a sense of achievement. Although 
Mr. Heffner questioned the possibility of 
passing judgment on these two systems— 
the permissive and the structured—Dr. Har- 
ris reiterated his conviction that parents 
should express their ideas and have a clear 
concept of what kind of character they 
hoped to develop in their children. 

A question from the floor was directed to 
Dr. Geleerd: how can parents be helped to 





take gradual steps in setting limits? They 
know now what not to do, but tend to carry 
on too long a kind of permissiveness only 
suitable for a young child. They are uncer- 
tain when and how to introduce more regu- 
latory measures. Dr. Geleerd answered 
that while children need freedom of expres- 
sion, they also need to learn give-and-take. 
They do not have a complete self-regula- 
tory system, and parents have to help them 
develop this mechanism. Control eventually 
comes as the result of the relationship be- 
tween parent and child. If this is a satisfac- 
tory one, the child eventually learns that 
his parents’ requirements are really best for 
him. This, of course, is the ideal, but Dr. 
Geleerd added that society without neuro- 
sis is a dream—as Freud pointed out long 
ago. 

Dr. Taylor commented that in addition 
to the element of in a person’s 
upbringing, the element of “identification” 
plays an important part. For instance, the 
young student often identifies himself with 
his teacher, and this may change the course 
of his whole life and be a very constructive 
experience. He also said that at Sarah Law- 
rence the students today seem to have a 
hunger for more structure than the college 
has been offering in the conduct of its 
courses. 


“structure” 


He does not feel that this neces- 
sarily means that their demands for more 
“factual” courses (in history, for example ) 
should be met all the way, but wondered 
whether a good rule of thumb is that they 
should be provided with enough structure 
so that the vv reti iin an appe tite for freedom. 
There followed a discussion from the 
floor. Widely divergent questions were 
raised, but the interchange ended with the 
affirmation by several of the speakers that 
it is important for parents to have clear ob- 
jectives in their own lives which act as a 
spur to children and persuade them, by ex- 
ample, of the richness of this kind of pur- 
poseful approach to life. Give the young- 
sters a set of values to work with, was the 
conclusion, even if their own ultimate so- 
lution comes in overturning the values 
which have been handed on to them. 


Book review 


Love and Conflict: 


Life 


Vew Patterns in Family 


By Gibson Winter 
Garden City: Doubleday, 1958. $3.50. 


Dr. Gibson Winter, an Episcopal minis- 
ter, in this fresh study of marriage and 
family life agrees with other critics of the 
child-oriented home that confusion over 
parental authority results in chaos and dam- 
ages the whole fabric of the 
family. 


American 
The mother once held the home to- 
gether, while the authoritative father was 
able to stay in the background because his 
authority was unquestioned and real. With 
the coming of industrial life, the father ab- 
dicated, and 


“authority” became a suspect 


word. While the author is sympathetic 
with the modern commuting father, and 
the frustrated mother attempting to play 
a dual role, he. maintains that in spite of all 
the difficulties a re-establishment of pater- 
nal authority is absolutely necessary. 
Discipline is but one of the f: umily prob- 
lems which Dr. Winter so ably analyzes in 


this book. He is well qualified to speak on 


sexual conflict, delin- 
, and the problems of the aging, be- 


marriage, divorce, 
quency 
ing a Harvard-trained sociologist as well as 
a minister, now serving on the theological 
faculty of the University of Chicago. 

The message of Dr. Winter's book is defi- 
nitely a Christian one, based on love and 
forgiveness and on marriage as a covenant 
of God, but the study is sociological, and 
throughout makes use of psychoanalytical 
concepts. It is written without jargon in 
either field and is of lively significance for 
people of other faiths. 





There is much good and original thought 
in the treatment of marriage as a “covenant 
of intimacy.” The search for personal inti- 
the Duco to be loved for oneself, 
while not new in the study of personality, 
is, the author believes, the characteristic 
need of modern man. Today’s competitive 
world has intensified this need but at the 
same time lessened his capacity to sustain 
an intimate relationship. “Shrinking man” 
is a result of our culture’s emphasis on suc- 
cess through accomplishment, our ubiqui- 
tous pressures to perform, the “yardstick 
rearing” 


macy, 


of our children. 

The chapters on marriage give concrete 
suggestions for acquiring the skill of inti- 
macy. Though some painful insights are 
required to achieve this intimacy, involv- 
ing the giving up of many false self-images 
and misconceptions about the marriage 
partner, the psychiatrist’s couch is not nec- 
essarily the only answer. Dr. Winter in- 
sists rather on the importance of a third 
neutral party (an objective friend or pas- 
tor) as a help in resolving marital conflicts. 
The most difficult, but most crucial, step in 
acquiring the skill of intimacy is the learn- 
ing how to listen to one’s spouse—a simple 
admonition not frequently found in mar- 
riage inanuals. Other family problems, such 
as the discipline of children, fall into focus 
when the covenant of intimacy is main- 
tained in a family; children will then feel 
that they are accepted for what they are, 
not as compensatory tools for their pare nts’ 
emotional conflicts. 

The respective roles of male and female 
are discussed in terms of recent studies of 
Credit is given to R. H. 
Bales for his theory that in any group the 
the father) must be 
disciplinarian, and that 


group dynamics. 


leader (in this case, 
the unpopular 
along with the leader there must always 
exist a supporting person (in this case, the 
“best-loved.” She 
must become the member who “supports 
the weak, encourages the crestfallen and 
holds the family together.” Unless she is 
allied to the leader, the group falls apart. 
Though the theory that there is a close an- 


mother) known as the 
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alogy between “the group” and the family 
has been questioned by many, Dr. Winter 
sees many parallels and illuminates this 
theory with specific examples of how a 
modern father may once more fulfill his 
function—even when returning home after 
a hard day at the office. The mother too, 
may (without having to say, “Wait until 
your father gets home”) act as deputized 
disciplinarian in his absence. 

The book is well organized, and simply 
written, but suffers from the absence of an 
index and bibliography. 

JANET OMAN 
for the Book Review Committee 


New books about 


parenthood 


and family life 


Selected by the CSAA_ Book Revieu 


Committee, Dr. Mary W. Colley, Chairman 


Books for Parents 

THE AGE OF PSYCHOLOGY, By Ernest Have- 
Simon & Schuster, 1957. 115 pp. $3.00. 
$1.00. Expanded from Life 
articles on psychology, psychiatry and psycho- 


mann. 
Paperbound ed., 


analysis, this book offers brief, simplified state- 

ments on the scope of these fields, including 

their application to industry, education and 
mental health. 

THE COLLEGE HANDBOOK 1957-58, By S. 
Donald Karl, Editor, and Barbara L. Diehl, As- 
sociate Editor. College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York, 1957. 

$1.50. Descriptions limited to the 184 

member colleges of the College Board with es- 


112 pp. 

sential information about location, size, terms of 

admission, programs of study, size of library, 

cost, financial assistance and where to write for 

further information. Statements have been pre- 
pared by the colleges themselves. 

FINANCIAL AID FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
Undergraduate. By Theresa Birch Wilkins, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C,, 1957. 232 pp. $1.00. In- 
formation about scholarships, loans and employ- 
ment opportunities for undergraduates at all 
colleges and universities. 





FINE’S AMERICAN COLLEGE COUNSELOR 
AND GUIDE. By Benjamin Fine. Prentice- 
Hall, 1958-59 ed., 1957. 240 pp. $4.95. Paper- 
bound ed., $2.50. Information for counselors 
and college candidates, Contains material in 

Dr. Fine’s book (below ) plus vocational infor- 

mation on different kinds of college education 

and the professions and much else. 


HOW TO BE ACCEPTED BY THE COLLEGE 
OF YOUR CHOICE. By Benjamin Fine. Chan- 
nel Press. Distributed by Crown, 1957. 134 pp. 
$3.95. Paperbound ed., $1.95. Guide for the 
college candidate, his parents and counselors. 
Suggestions on how to make a realistic choice 
of a college, raise high school grades, prepare 
for entrance tests, make applications and ob- 
tain letters of recommendation. 


HOW TO BRING UP YOUR CHILD TO EN- 
JOY MUSIC. By Howard Taubman. Hanover 
House, 1958. 113 pp. $2.50. 
ents on how to develop music appreciation in 
children from pre-school through high school 
age. Live, musical experience is stressed includ- 
ing concerts, ballet and the actual playing of an 
instrument. 


A guide for par- 


LET’S PLAY A STORY. By Elizabeth Allstom. 


Illus. by Janet Smalley, Friendship Press, 1957. 
165 pp. $1.95. A simple book on dramatic play 
of many kinds with groups of children. In- 


cludes a few short plays. Helpful to parents 
and others. 


LOVE AND CONFLICT: New Patterns in Fam- 
ily Life. By Gibson Winter. Doubleday, 1958. 
191 pp. $3.50, By a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, this book has value for those 
of every, or no, faith. With a background in 
sociology, as well as experience in pastoral coun- 
seling, the author draws also from “group dy- 
namics” material, to support his belief in the 
importance of the father’s authority in the fam- 
ily. 

LOVEJOY-JONES COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
GUIDE. By Clarence E. Lovejoy and Theo- 
dore S. Jones. Simon & Schuster, 1957. 209 
pp. $3.95. Paperbound ed., $1.95. A com- 
panion volume to Lovejoy’s College Guide and 
Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide giving facts 
about the numerous scholarships, fellowships, 
grants-in-aid, loan funds, assistantships, work- 
ships, contests and awards. 

THE PARENTS’ GUIDE TO EVERYDAY 
PROBLEMS OF BOYS AND GIRLS: Help- 
ing your child from five to twelve. By Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg. Random House, 1958. 
384 pp. $4.95. An eminently wise and sane 
book dealing with the often overlooked school 
age child. The author is always aware of the 
many changes in the world today which make 


the lives of children different from the past 
generation. The book is rich in suggestions for 
daily life and better family relationships; also for 
the child’s development in the arts. 

PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Richard Kraus. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 236 pp. 
$4.95. Clearly described activities for children 
from six to twelve years old — games, dances 
(with tunes), dramatics, music, parties, hobbies, 
etc. Practical help for both parents and group 
leaders. 


TEEN-AGERS’ GUIDE FOR LIVING, By Jud- 
son T. Landis and Mary G. Landis. Prentice- 
Hall, 1957. 218 pp. $3.95. Addressed to young 
teen-agers, this book deals with the problems 
they commonly meet. Helpful to parents also in 
giving them a _ better understanding of the 
teen-ager and his world. 


Books on special subjects 


BARBARA—A Prologue. By Willard Abraham. 
Rinehart, 1958. 94 pp, $2.00. By a specialist 
in problems of exceptional children, this is a 
tender memorial to a loved mongoloid child who 
died at four months. Addressed to all parents 
of retarded children to help them plan the fu- 
ture. 

DEAFNESS, MUTISM AND MENTAL DEFI- 
CIENCY IN CHILDREN. By Louis Minski, 
M.D. Philosophical Library, 1957. 82 pp. $3.75. 
Describes new techniques for early detection of 
deafness and partial deafness in children and 
the importance of early diagnosis for preventing 
secondary psychological handicaps. 

A FOURTH OF A NATION. By Paul Woodring, 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. $4.50. A dis- 
tinguished educator clearly delineates the var- 


245 pp. 


ious philosophies that have influenced educa- 
tional practice, in the hope that a synthesis of 
the best elements of all is in the making. Chal- 
lenging—and_ perhaps controversial. 

FUN COMES FIRST FOR BLIND SLOW 
LEARNERS. By Mildred Blake Huffman. 
Charles C. Thomas, 1957. 157 pp, $5.00. The 
author describes her experiences in a residential 
school for blind, mentally slow children. The 
importance of an atmosphere which stimulates 
the desire to learn and the need for faith in the 
child’s capacity for growth are stressed. 

THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By Ruth G. Strickland. D. C. 
Heath, 1957. 464 pp. $5.50. Though a text- 
book in appearance, this is a readable book for 
either a parent or a teacher interested in the 
development of language in children—speaking, 
reading, writing, English usage, spelling, and 
dramatic interpretation. Useful bibliographies. 


SOCIETY AND EDUCATION. By Robert S. 
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Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugaiten. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1957. 463 pp. $5.75, The authors 
draw from their knowledge of social anthropol- 
ogy in “helping the teacher to understand how 
the individual becomes a cooperating member 
of a complex society.” Valuable for parents, 
PTA members and all those interested in edu- 
cation. 


Books for those who work with families and 

children 

ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT IN AMERI- 
CAN CULTURE. By Harold W. Bernard. 
World Book, 1957. 644 pp. $5.75. An out- 
standing storehouse of information for the ser- 
ious student, this textbook may also be read 
with benefit by parents and by young people 
themselves, The author emphasizes the social 
and psychosocial development of the teen years 
as part of a continuous process of growth. 

THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. 
By Daniel A. Prescott. McGraw-Hill, 1957, 502 
pp. $6.50. A stimulating presentation of how 
scientific knowledge of child development and 
the scientific method can be used by classroom 
teachers to deepen their understanding. 

Seven Steps to CREATIVE CHILDREN’S DRA- 
MATICS. By Pamela Prince Walker. Hill and 
Wang, 1957. 150 pp, $3.00. An excellent 
“how-to” book for those concerned with crea- 
tive dramatic expression in children. Three 
children’s plays are given -in full as well as a 
recommended list of others. 

HELPING PARENTS UNDERSTAND THEIR 
CHILD’S SCHOOL. By Grace Langdon and 
Irving W. Stout. Prentice-Hall, 1957. 508 pp. 
$5.00. A good basic book for teachers to use in 
conference with parents. Though mainly about 
classroom procedures, the book also discusses 
the whole school setup, Helpful also to parents 
in understanding their children’s school. 

LIGHT THE DARK STREETS. By C. Kilmer 
Myers. Seabury Press, 1957. 156 pp. $4.00. 
Father Myers, Vicar of a New York City Mis- 
sion, a dedicated yet very human person, tells 
how a gang of Negro boys was accepted into 
the parish and how the lives of the various 
members evolved. 

MAN AND WIFE: A Sourcebook of Family Atti- 
tudes, Sexual Behavior and Marriage Counsel- 
ing. Edited by Emily Hartshorne Mudd and 
Aron Krich. W. W, Norton, 1957. 291 pp. 
$4.95. Based on a course in family attitudes, 
sexual behavior and marriage counseling organ- 
ized by the Department of Psychiatry of the 
University of Pennsylvania, these contributions 
from 17 experts in varied fields and varying re- 
ligious faiths offer a scholarly approach to the 
understanding of the marriage relationship in 
our time. 
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NONE CAN BE 
Vernon Mallison. 


CALLED DEFORMED. By 
Roy Publishers, 1958. 212 

pp. $3.00, This book describes the histories 

and adjustments of 36 children with various 

crippling defects. In highlighting the impor- 
tance of reaching these children at crucial mo- 
ments, the book is a plea for more systematic 
work in this field. 

UNDERSTANDING GRIEF: Its Roots, Dynamics, 
and Treatment. By Edgar N. Jackson. Abing- 
don Press, 1957, 255 pp. $3.50. By a Metho- 
dist minister, this book should be invaluable to 
pastors and other family counselors in deepen- 
ing their understanding of the bereaved. The 
author draws extensively on the insights of psy- 
chiatry as well as religion and offers guides for 
distinguishing between normal and abnormal 
grief, A landmark book in a field just begin- 
ning to receive its just attention. 

YOUTH AND CRIME: Proceedings of the Law 
Enforcement Institute Held at New York Uni- 
versity. Edited by Frank J. Cohen. Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1957. 273 pp. $6.00. 
The problem of juvenile delinquency and tech- 
niques for its control as analyzed by 25 distin- 
guished experts. 


Pamphlets received 


As a service to our readers, CHILD STUDY plans 
to list from time to time pamphlets receiwed at 
CSAA headquarters. While only those from re- 
liable sources will be included, no attempt at eval- 
uation is made in this column. 
Your Child’s Emotional Health 
By Anna W, M. Wolf 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 25¢ 
Fear and Prejudice 
By Selma Hirsch 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. °25¢ 
Liberal Education in an Industrial Society 
By David A. Shepard 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 25¢ 
Your Child and the People Around Him 
By Alicerase Barman and Freda S$, Kehm 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 60¢ 
The Churches and Juvenile Delinquency 
By Robert and Muriel Webb 
National Council of the Churches of Christ m 
the USA., 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 50¢ 
All Children Have Gifts 
By Anne S. Hoppack 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 


5, D. C. TS¢ 





S ummer is a time to which all children 
look forward with happy anticipation. The 
season seems to promise fun and freedom. 
Yet sometimes in the middle of these long 
hot days a vague feeling of disappointment 
creeps in. The free time, so long wished for, 
\ Whether 
at the beach or in the mountains, in the city, 


now hangs heavy on their hands. 


or in a camp bunk, boredom settles down. 
Many parents have found that books help 


answer this problem. It is not merely that 
the child is encouraged to pick up a book 
and read to himself quietly on a rainy after- 
noon. There are books for doing, for help- 
ing adults plan projects with children, 
books for children to enjoy together, and 
for helping them find adventure and _ ex- 
citement in the world around them. 


Activities and Hobbies 

Here are a number of books, almost any 
one of which might keep children and their 
friends and family busy all summer long. 


Tree Houses. By Royal Barry Wills. Ulus. by 
author and Charles H. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50 (8 up) 

Betty Crocker’s Cook Book for Boys and Girls. 
Illus. by Gloria Kamen. Simon & Schuster. $1.00 
(8-12) 

How to Have a Show. By Barbara Berk and 
Jeanne Bendick, Illus. by Bendick 
Watts. $2.95 (8-12) 

The Golden Book of Crafts and Hobbies, By W. 
Ben Hunt. Simon & Schuster. $1.95 (10 up) 
Back-Yard Games and Activities. Written and illus. 

by Sylvia Cassell. Harper. $2.75 (10 up) 

The Golden Picture Book of Science. By Rose 
Wyler. Illus. 
Swenson. Simon & Schuster. $1.35 (6-9) 

Rocks and Minerals. By Herbert S. Zim and Paul 
R. Schaffer. Ilus, by Raymond Perlman. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.50 (paper: $1.00) (8 up) 

How To Make Earthworms Pay. By 
Abelard-Schuman. $3.00 (11-15) 


Grombie. 


Jeanne 


Tom Powers. 


by Marjorie Hartwell and Valerie 


Children’s books 


especially for summer 


For fathers and sons especially, Tree 
Houses offers beautiful, complete, and clear 
diagrams for this delightful project which 
is every child’s dream. If mother is in 
charge, Betty Crocker’s Cook Book for Boys 
and Girls has easy recipes for just the kinds 
of things children like to make and eat. 
How to Have a Show is full of suggestions 
for keeping school age children busy doing 
things and making things no matter what 
the weather. For children who are old 
enough to use a knife, The Golden Book 
of Crafts and Hobbies offers a wealth of 
projects, appealing especially to those in- 
terested in camping or scouting. Back-Yard 
Games and Activities is a vear-round fun 
book including tin-can and reflector cook- 
ing, other outdoor skills, games for one or 
more, and even a circus. The Golden Pic- 
ture Book of Science, packed with informa- 
tion about nature's phenomena, suggests 
experiments and hobbies involving various 
Rocks and Minerals is a 
guide for rock collectors of all 
An en- 
terprising youngster will find How to Make 
Earthworms Pay a veritable compendium. 


nature interests. 
definitive 
ages in just the right pocket size. 


Water Everywhere 


Whether vacationing by the sea, in the 
mountains or even in the city, water is an 
important part of children’s summer life, 
and water is the subject, variously treated, 
of several new books. 


The True Book of Oceans. By Katharine Carter. 
Illus. by Mary Gehr. Childrens Press. $2.00 
(7-9) 

Busy Water. By Irma Simonton Black. Illus. by 
Jane Castle. Holiday. $2.50 (5-8) 

See Through The Lake. By Millicent Selsam. Ilus. 
by Winifred Lubell. Harper. $3.25 (8-11) 

Exploring Under the Sea. By Sam Hinton. Tus. 
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by Rudolf Freund. Garden City, $2.50 (8-11) 

Wonders of the Ocean Zoo. By Boris Arnov, Jr. 
and Helen Mindlin. Illus. by Russ Smiley. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75 (9-12) 

Big Jack. By Roswell Greene and Robert Candy. 
Illus. by Robert Candy. Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50 (10 up) 

Water: Our Most Valuable Natural Resource. By 
Ivah Green. 
$3.50 (10-14 


Photographs. Coward-McCann. 


The True Book of Oceans and Busy Wa- 
ter, both easy reading books, dramatize for 
young children the all important character 
of water to this planet and the living things 
upon it. For the somewhat older budding 
oceanographer and_ naturalist, Exploring 
Under the Sea and See Through the Lake 
are full of fascinating information and both 
are colorfully and exceptionally well illus- 
trated. Wonders of the Ocean Zoo is an in- 
formative and fascinating book for the ama- 
teur ichthyologist. Big Jack vividly de- 
scribes in pictures and story a hatchery op- 
eration and the life cycle of a trout. A more 
generalized picture of water in relation to 
man, his needs and his activities is present- 
ed in Water: Our Most Valuable Natural 


Resource, documented with photographs 
from United States Government agencies. 
Birds 


Three wonderful books for children who 
are curious about the habits of birds 
might discover this as a new interest, are 
among this season’s offerings. 


Ostriches. By Herbert S. Zim. Illus. by Russell 
Francis Peterson, Morrow. $2.50 (9-12) 

Elf Owl. By Mary & Conrad Buff. Illus. by Con- 
rad Buff. Viking. $2.75 (9-12) , 

Window Sill. By 

Myron E. Scott. 


Robins on the 
Eberle. 


Crowell. 


Photographs by 
$2.75 (7-9) 


Ostriches, the story of birds that do not fly, 
gives the anatomical reason w hy they are 
groundlings, along with many other fascin- 
ating facts about ‘the ostrich and his kind. 
Elf Owl, from his safe damp place in his 
cactus home, looks out upon the hot life of 
the desert in an unusually beautiful book. 
In Robins on the Window Sill fine photog- 
raphy and text tell a moving story about 
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Irmengarde 


how these birds care for their young. 


Insects 

Most children are fascinated by insects 
and their busy life. Four exceptionally 
good new books each cater to a different 
age. 


I Like Caterpillars. By Gladys Conklin, Illus. by 
Barbara Latham. Holiday. $2.75 (4-7) 

Luna: The Story of a Moth. Written and illus. 
by Robert M. McLung. Morrow. $2.50 (7-10) 

Praying Mantis, Written and illus. by Harriet E. 

Doubleday. $2. (9-11) 

Insects—Hunters and Trappers, Written and photo- 
graphed by Ross E. Hutchins. Rand McNally. 
$2.95 (11 up) 


Huntington. 


I Like Caterpillars, to be read to five- and 
six-year-olds, has inviting pictures and : 
childlike text on the noticeable traits of 
many kinds of these easily observed crea- 
tures. For seven- and eight-year-olds, Luna: 
The Story of a Moth de scribes the life 
cycle of this beautiful insect. Two fine 
books, Praying Mantis and Insects—Hunters 
and Trappers are notable for their close-up 
photography and highly informative texts 
—the former to be read by nine- and ten- 
vear-olds, the latter by slightly more ma- 
ture readers. 


Flowers and Gardens 

Watching plants grow is an unending 
pleasure to children of all ages and can 
make wonderful summer fun. 


How Does a 
Brown. 


Garden Grow? By Ann Towson 

Photographs by Peggy Plummer Sand- 
ers. Dutton. $2.50 (6 up) 

Play With Seeds. By Millicent E. Selsam. Illus. 
by Helen Ludwig. Morrow. $2.50 (9-13) 

Your Own Book of Nature and Garden Fun. By 
Ernestine S$. Coffey and Dorothy F. Minton. 
Illus. by Jane Reynolds Crow. 
$1.75 (8-12) 

Strange Plants and Their Ways. By Ross E. 

Rand Mc! Nally. $2.95 


Hearthside Press. 


Hutchins. Photographs. 
(8 to adult ) 


How Does a Garden Grow?, a step by step 
account of how two little girls planned and 
cared for their own garden, is likely to in- 
spire such _ projects, 


among the very young. 


many particularly 
For somewhat old- 


er gardeners with a thirst for plant knowl- 





edge, Play With Seeds suggests experiments 
and includes fascinating information about 
how and why seeds grow. As a guide for 
the whole family, Your Own Book of Nature 
and Garden Fun ought to make amateur 
gardeners and home decorators (flower ar- 
rangers) of everyone. Strange Plants and 
Their Ways, a comprehensive study of plant 
behavior, is a dramatic book for the family 
library. 


Inherit the Earth 

Children of twelve or older can be arm- 
chair travelers through their own country 
with the following books in hand. 


Your Forests. By Martha Bensley Bruére. Photo- 
graphs. Lippincott. $3.50 (12 up ) 

The Real Book About Our National Parks. By Nel- 
son Beecher Keyes. Photographs. Garden City. 
$1.95 (12 up) 

Conservation In America, By Dorothy Childs Hog- 
ner. Lippincott. $3.75 (13 up) 

The Arctic Tundra. By Delia Goetz. Ilus. by Louis 
Darling. Morrow. "$2.50 (8-11) 

Tropical Rain Forests. By Delia Goetz. Ilus. by 
Louis Darling. Morrow. $2.50 (9-12) 


For the child whose summer experiences 
bring him into woods, forests, or larger na- 
tional parks, any one of three books, Your 
Forests, The Real Book About Our National 
Parks, and Conservation in America, would 
provide both a foretaste of what to look for 
and a review of things observed. The 
younger child whose interests may range 
far afield will find in The Arctic Tundra the 
story of the unfamiliar northland with its 
indigenous forms of life, and in Tropical 
Rain Forests, a quick view of the exotic 
plants and animals that live in the world’s 
lush rain belt. 


Natural Science 

Summer is a time when all of us seem to 
have more time to look around. Here is a 
group of books that encourage first-hand 
observation of nature’s wonders. 


Pets From The Pond, Written and Illus. by Mar- 
garet Waring Buck. Abingdon. $3. (10-12) 
Science In Your Own Back Yard. Written and 
Illus. by Elizabeth K. Cooper. Harcourt, Brace. 

$3.00 (10-12) 


Swamp Life. An Almanac. Written and Illus. by 
Glen Rounds, Prentice-Hall. $3. (10-12) 

Secrets Of Life. A True-Life Adventure. By Walt 
Disney. Illus. by Rutherford Platt and the Staff 
of the Walt Disney Studio. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.95 (9-12) 

Animal Tails. Written and illus. by George F. 
Mason. Morrow. $2.50 (9-11) 

Wild Folk In The Mountains. Written and Illus. 
by Carroll Lane Fenton. John Day. $3.00 (5-11) 

Chipmunk Terrace. By John Oldrin. Hlus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Viking. $2,50 (9-12) 

Who Lives In This House? A Story of Animal 
Families. By Glenn O. Blough. Tlus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. Whittlesey. $2.50 (7-9) 

Pets From The Pond is for the aquarium- 

minded youngster who wishes to build one 

of his own. For the would-be scientist, 
there is Science in Your Own Back Yard, 
which conveys the excitement of discovery 
while it also encourages children to be ex- 
act in their observations and conclusions. 
The somewhat more sophisticated reader 
will find Swamp Life a colorful account of 
wild life in swampy areas, and the valuable 
contribution the swamp creatures make to 
the balance of nature. Secrets of Life, based 
on Walt Disney’s True-Life Adventure film 
of the same name, is filled with fascinating 
lore and many illustrative colored photo- 


graphs. Animal Tails, surely singling out 


an unusual category of animal anatomy, il- 
lustrates the design and beauty of nature's 
plan. All these books are designed for chil- 
dren from nine to twelve. 

Their younger brothers or sisters will 
probably enjoy Wild Folk in the Mountains, 
stories about sheep, goats, coyotes, eagles 
and many other animals as well as plants 
that live in the mountains of western Amer- 
ica. The numerous drawings are unusually 
fine. Chipmunk Terrace, the story of this 
appealing little animal with a surprising 
social life, is a perfect read-aloud book and 
beautifully illustrated. So is Who Lives In 
This House?, about many different animal 
families all living under the same roof. 


Animals Assorted 

Explorations helping young readers to un- 
derstand and enjoy the animal kingdom in 
general are provided by a number of au- 
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thors who know this fascinating territory 
well. 


The Golden Book of Animals. By Anne Terry 
White. Photographs by W. Suschitzky. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.95 (9-12) 

Exploring the Animal Kingdom. By Millicent FE. 
Selsam. Illus. by Lee Ames. Garden City. $2.50 
(7-11) 

How To Understand Animal Talk. By Vinson 
Brown. Illus. by William D, Berry. Little, 
Brown. $2.75 (9 and up) é 

Zoo Doctor. By William Bridges. Ilus. by photo- 
graphs. Morrow. $2.95 (9-12) 

Animals of the World, Vol. II. Kangaroos, Rein- 
deer, Beavers, Whales. Written and illustrated 
by Edward Osmond. Oxford. $2.25 (9-12) 


Two large picture books, The Golden Book 
of Animals and Exploring the Animal King- 
dom, give overall information. The first, 
with magnificent photographs, the second 
with detailed illustrations. For those who 
enjoy the yippings and yappings of wild 
and domesticated animals, How to Under- 
stand Animal Talk will sharpen the senses. 
In Zoo Doctor personality and tempera- 
ment in his animal patients provide stimu- 
lating and often funny complications in the 
life of a Bronx Zoo veterinarian. For those 
who want quick information about kanga- 
roos, reindeers, beavers and whales, Ani- 
mals of the World, Vol. II answers this 
need. 


Some Special Species 

The following five books bring still more 
lore to the animal lover, each concentrating 
on the ways of a single species. 


A Hare About the House. By Cecil $. Webb. 
Illus. by photographs. Houghton Mifflin, $2.75 
(10 and up) 

Moles and Shrews. Written and_ illustrated by 
Charles L. Ripper. Morrow, $2.50 (7-11) 
Here Come The Beavers! By Alice E. Goudey. 
Illus. by Garry MacKenzie. Scribner's. $2.50 

(7-9) 

Here Come The Seals! By Alice E. Goudey. Illus. 
by Gary MacKenzie. $2.50. Scribner's. (7-9) 

A Beaver’s Story. By Emil E. Liers. Illus. by Ray 
Sherin. Viking. $3.00 (8-12) 


A Hare About the House is both a good 
story and a detailed account of wild Irish 
hares living in a Dublin home. For a good 
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look at seldom-seen animals, Moles and 
Shrews gives detailed information in an in- 
teresting way. Two good read-aloud story 
books for sixes and sevens are Here Coie 
The Beavers! and Here Come The Seals!, 
factual fun tales about the family life 
and growing-up problems of these always 
appealing animals. A Beaver's Story is a 
warm narrative woven around these excit- 
ing and industrious creatures. 


Reptiles 

The popularity of snakes with children 
often makes their parents shudder. Yet rep- 
tiles can be a serious and absorbing inter- 
est for youngsters, and good books on this 
subject continue to increase the number of 
enthusiasts. 


Buzztail. The story of a rattlesnake. Written and 
illustrated by Robert M. McClung. 
$2.50 (9-11) 

Reptiles Round The World. By Clifford H. Pope. 
Illus. by Helen Damrosch Tee-Van Knapf. $2.50 
(9-11) 


Morrow. 


Buzztail, the dramatic story of one year 
in a rattlesnake’s life, will appeal to nine- 
and ten-vear-olds with a fondness for 
snakes. An anthology, Reptiles Round The 
World gives much accurate and detailed 
information on this cold-blooded phylum. 
ELINOR WALLACH 

REGENIA ATKINS 

for the Children’s Book Committee 


Children’s book 
award 


A, the luncheon session of the Child 
Study Association’s Annual Conference in 
March, the Children’s Book Committee of 
the Association gave its annual award to 
Helen R. Sattley for her book Shadow 
Across the Campus, published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. In presenting the scroll of 
award, Mrs. F. S. Straus, Chairman of the 
Committee, explained the motivating phil- 





osophy of the award and the selection of 
this particular story. 

“For the past fifteen years,” she said, 
“we have presented an award for a book 
for young people which deals honestly 
and courageously with the problems of 
the present day. We first formulated the 
idea of this award because we recognized 
the reluctance of publishers and writers to 
dwell on the personal and social difficulties 
the young reader himself would soon be 
facing. We hoped in this way to focus at- 
tention on such a need and encourage au- 
thors to meet it more frankly. 

“Each year we of the Committee wonder 
if this effort is still needed; and each year 
we look at the heaped-up books of science 
and fact, the piles of alluring books of fan- 
tasy and adventure, many of which, of 
course, we include in our lists, and we de- 
cide that the small contingent of books that 
deal with personal ideals and social adjust- 
ment still needs recognition and encourage- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Straus described Miss Sattley’s book 
as one which depicts sorority life and 
“poses problems which must be faced by 
young people today. Without giving easy 
answers, it shows how high ideals and con- 
cern for others moved one girl in her fight 
against narrow tradition. There is a chal- 
lenge here to young people everywhere to 
turn within for their real values.” Mrs. 
Straus paid tribute to the insight and cour- 
age of the book’s publishers and to their 
editor of juvenile books, Dorothy Bryan. 

A citation was also given to William 
MacKellar for Wee Joseph, “a deeply mov- 
ing story of a small Scottish boy whose love 
for his stern but just father is severely tested 
when he is ordered to destroy his beloved 
dog.” In this book, which, read aloud, will 
be enjoyed by both adult and young list- 
ener, the solution is provided when a “wee 
miracle of faith gives father and son the 
understanding so needed by both.” Recog- 
nition went also to the book’s illustrator, 
Ezra Jack Keats, and to Helene Frye, juve- 
nile books editor at Whittlesey House, its 
publisher. , 


OF THE 1957 CITATION FROM THE 
CHILDREN’S BOOK COMMITTEE, 
CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WEE JOSEPH 


By Wittiam MacKetrar with pictures by Ezra 
Jack KEATS. A small boy’s prayer for.a miracle to 
help him keep his dog gets answered in a most 
surprising way in this captivating tale. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 





.and bound to win the approval 
of fun-loving youngsters 


DANNY DUNN ON A DESERT ISLAND 


By Jay Wituiams and RaymMonp AsrasHKin. Pic- 
tures by EzRA JACK KEATS. Danny and his friend 
Joe are stranded on a desert island with two scien- 
tists'and surrounded by hostile natives! 

Ages 8-12 $2.75 
HAVE A HAPPY MEASLE 
Written and illustrated in color by JEANNE BeEn- 
pick with Canpy and Ros Benpick, yr. An amus- 
ing collection of nonsense stories, poems and 
pictures about the perils and pleasures of having 
measles, mumps, chicken pox and other childhood 
ills. Ages 4-8 $2.50 
RIDE LIKE AN INDIAN! 
By Henry V. Larom. Pictures by WESLEY DENNIS. 
\ summer on a dude ranch turns into a series of 
exciting adventures for young Jerry when he dis- 
covers that old Applesauce, his horse, is really a 
swift Indian mount. Ages 8-12 $3.00 


All books are clothbound. Write for free catalog. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: 
A division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42nd St., N.Y. 36 





Child Study 


questionnaire 


To maintain a close relation with our read- 
ers, and to find out whether Cuitp Strupy 
is meeting their current interests and needs, 
‘we recently sent out a questionnaire to a 
random list of our subscribers. Returns of 
over 50 percent encourage us to believe 
that the magazine has an exceptionally 
loyal group of friends, and we thought it 
might be interesting, both for the respon- 
dents and those who did not receive the 
questionnaire, to know the tenor of the re- 
plies; and to know also how much we ap- 
preciate the help that has been given us by 
those who took so much time and thought 
in preparing their reply forms. 

Of the 220 readers who answered, 96 
have been reading Cump Stupy for over 
five years, and 140 say they read every is- 
sue. Ninety five find it “very helpful,” 103 

“fairly helpful” and 10 say frankly that they 

do not find it helpful at all. Nine ty one 
read it for “help in guiding my own chil- 
dren,” 87 for “help in professional work 
with children,” and 148 for “information to 
keep me up-to-date on child development 
and family relations.” 

The interest in information is again re- 
flected in the replies of 158 readers who re- 
port that their preference is for articles on 
research findings in the above mentioned 
fields, but the desire for down-to-earth help 
with daily problems is shown by the re- 
quest of 117 for continuing guidance on the 
ever-present question of discipline. One 
hundred and thirty-five want digests of out- 
standing books and articles on children and 
families, and Cup Stupy plans to respond 
to this wish in the very next issue—and 
thereafter—with a department devoted to 
just such digests. Watch for it! 

General comments were as interesting as 
statistics. One mother complains that “the 
magazine doesn’t interest my husband and 
I wish it were so written that he would 
want to read it and discuss it.” We wish so 
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We cannot resist 
quoting the following comment, though: “I 
find CS not only useful, but interesting. 
Scholarly yet most understandable. The ar- 
ticles are timely and do much to interpret 
the contributions of psychiatry to our 
knowledge of our children. 
And— 

“I've always considered the magazine one 
of the finest non-professional journals (in 
any field) in this country.” 

If any of our readers who did not receive 
the questionnaire would like to send in their 
comments by letter, their reactions will be 
more than welcome. 


, ate socks x) 
too. Any suggestions: 


Invaluable.” 


CSAA reports 


Staff tidings & travels 

Alfred D. Buchmueller, CSAA Director, was a 
discussant at the National Conference on Social 
Welfare in Chicago (May 11-16) on the subject: 
Parent Education: Whose Responsibility? He dis- 
cussed standards in parent education, briefly de- 
scribing various programs of parent education, in- 
cluding that carried on at CSAA. Salvatore Am- 
brosino of the Parent Group Education Depart- 
ment also took part in two sessions devoted to films 
and their use with groups. 

Mr. Buchmueller also made a follow-up visit in 
May to Sioux Falls where he had previously dis- 
cussed the setting up of parent education pro- 
grams under the sponsorship of the Sioux Falls 
Mental Health Association. While there he par- 
ticipated in a Workshop under the SFMH aegis, 
and spoke at a meeting in Huron of the State Men- 
tal Health Association, 


The University of Connecticut, Storrs, will be 
the scene of the 24th meeting, June 18-20, of the 
New England Health Institute. On a program 
dealing with chronic disease in children, Aline B. 
Auerbach, Director of the Parent Group Education 
Department of CSAA, will speak on Trends in 
Parent Education, 


Josette Frank, Staff Associate for Children’s 
Books and Mass Media, addressed the New Jersey 
State Association for Nursery School Teachers last 
April on children’s books. This summer she will 
be in Seattle to address two sessions of the Work- 
shop on Parents, Children and Books, conducted 
by the School of Librarianship of the University 
of Washington. 











From the experts 


HELPING 


warm pratse fo! 


YOUR CHILD 


TO UNDERSTAND DEATH 


by Anna W. M. Wolf 


“It is a pleasure to express my satisfac- 
tion with your pamphlet . . . The ques- 
tions are sufliciently varied to represent 
children of various ages and with dif- 
ferent depths of anxiety. The answers 
are as sincere as the questions.” 
Augusta Alpert, Ph.D., Associate Di- 
rector, Child Development Center. 


*. . . breaks through the curtain of anxi- 
ety that generally surrounds death and 
treats the subject in a remarkably warm 
and sensitive manner . . . a superior 
reference.” Edward Linzer, Director, 
Educational Services, National As- 
sociation for Mental Health. 


“I think it is beautifully done and 
should be very helpful to many persons 
who are put on the spot by children ask- 
ing questions about death.” Milton 
J. E. Senn, M.D., Director, Child 
Study Center, Yale University. 


“Adults who want children to under- 
stand the universal experience of death 
will find this spiritually sensitive ap- 
proach very helpful . . . one of the best 
of the brief pamphlets I have seen.” 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Director, Di- 
vision of Education, Council of 


Liberal Churches. 


60¢ each 


10-99 copies, 48¢ 


“This is the sort of thing that I wish 
every minister had at his elbow on his 
reference shelf.” The Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean, Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 


“To put Christian, Jew, Catholic in the 
same human situation, not to mention 
the non-believers. is a sign of human 
understanding of a universal fact.” 
Helen Ross, Associate Director, 
Survey of Psychoanalytic Educa- 
tion. 


“This is a most difficult subject . . . han- 
dled with understanding and finesse.” 
Freda S. Kehm, Ph.D., Director, 
Association for Family Living. 


“A beautiful piece of work .. . I liked 
particularly on page 28 ‘the heart of 
the matter... mankind.’ I loved to feel 
the unity that underlies differences.” 
Florence Wolff Klaber, Director, 
Religious Education, American 
Ethical Union. 


“The answers contain great wisdom. 
depth in understanding children, a com- 
plete absence of escapism . . . Surely it 
is good news when one of the leading 
parent education groups comes face to 
face realistically with death.” Seward 
Hiltner, Pastoral Psychology. 


99-999 copies, 42¢ 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
132 East 74th Street, New York Z1, New York 

















Now available... 


Unique ... of permanent value... 1000 uses 


About Parents 
Their Children 


‘> 
ye ELEN 
w Committee 


id Study Association of Amertiea 


This one-volume guide to the best books for parents and all who 
work with children and families fully describes and evaluates nearly 
400 outstanding titles. Includes books for the layman and for the 
specialist — practical guides and significant theory concerning child- 
birth, infant care, early childhood, the school years, marriage and 
much, much more. A cumulative bibliography, fully annotated and 
indexed. 75¢ each; 20°, discount on 10-99 copies. 


. and coming October 15! 
Casties and Dragons 


Read to Yourself Fairy Tales 


for Boys and Girls 


Another distinguished anthology compiled by 
the CSAA Children's Book Committee, and 
published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Forty-seven illustrations by William Péne du 
Bois. For ages 8-11. $3.50. 


And don't forget... 
the Year for Children 
America in Books for Boys and Girls 
ries and Books About Religion for Children 
Three well-known lists of books for children, each with 


nearly 300 titles selected, arranged and annotated 
by the CSAA Children's Book Committee. 25¢ each. 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
132 East 74th Street, New York 21, New York 
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